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Foreword ' 




:i>j a nil. 




B efore the days of books, records of 
p - historical' events were handed down by 
word of mouth. It was therefore but 
natural that, as time passed and a story 
came to be often repeated, many details should 
gradually have been added to the original 
narrative. Thus in all histories of very early 
times we find fact and legend mingled together. 

So it is with the story I am about to tell you. 
When the narrative of the Buddha’s life was told 
again and again, in countries far removed from 
the scenes where the events had taken place, 
tales of wonders and miracles were added to the 
first simple story. Many of these legends, which 
are very beautiful, were intended to be under- 
stood as allegories, and stories told in this way 
have always been favourites with Eastern people. 

You will see that it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish the facts from the legends which 
were added in later years. But, after all, why 
should we trouble ourselves about these things ? 
We know that the events of chief importance in 
the Buddha’s beautiful life are historical facts, 
md that is all that really matters. 
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CHAPTER I : the East and 

the V/est 

% 

I AM going to tell you the story of the life 
of a very great man. He was not great 
as the world usually regards greatness, 
being neither a conqueror nor a hero in 
any worldly sense — in fact, for many years of 
his life he was a beggar. Buddha is the name 
by which he is generally known ; but before 
I begin my story I must tell you something of 
the lands where he lived and taught — in the 
great mysterious East, which is so different in 
every waj from the part of the world we live in. 

The most remarkable feature of our modern 
Western world is Change. Think what changes 
have taken place in the last hundred years. 
Railways and motor-cars have been brought into 
use, wonderful inventions have been made in 
machinerjq wonderful discoveries in science ; 
electricity has been made use of for lighting our 
houses and towns, and many other purposes. If 
our grandfathers could see our Western world as 
we see it, they would hardly recognize it. 

The people of the East have no wish for such 
changes, and where they have not been disturbed 
by Western ideas their manners and customs 
have remained the same during hundreds of 
years. If one of the Patriarchs of whom we 
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The Stor^ of the Buddha 

read in the Bible were to visit the scenes in which 
he once dwelt, he would find a familiar world, 
and the common things of everyday life would 
be much as he remembered them. He would see 
the oxen treading out the corn, and the women 
carrying their pitchers to the well as they used 
to do more than two thousand years ago. Even 
in appeai’ance the people would be little changed, 
for there are no new fashions in the East, and 
the same graceful draperies which were worn in 
the days of the Patriarchs are to be seen .rt the 
present day. 

dhe hurry and rush of our lives is also iji 
strange contrast to the passive and dreamy life 
of the East. In the West most people are busy, 
and anxious to get through as much as they can 
in the. day ; if they are not working .they are 
ver3^ bus\’ amusing themselves, and few sit still to 
think— they wmuld consider this a waste of time. 
But in the East no one hurries himself who is 
not obliged, and little value is attached to time 
or punctuality. * 

The West, then, is the new world of Action 
and Progress, the East the old world of Thought. 
One cannot say that either is right or either 
wrong. Different races of mankind possess 
diff'erent qualities, and try to improve the world 
in the direction that seems to them c f tlie 
greatest importance. Thus the Greeks have 
taught us what true Beauty is, and left us mobels 
of beauty which have never been surpassed. 
The nations of the west have been foremost, in 
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The East and the West 


science and ail mechanical arts, and to them we 
owe most of flie comforts and conveniences of 
everyday life. But it is to the East that we 
must look foi- the spiritual thought out of which 
have grown the religions which have most deeply 
influenced the world. It was there that all the 
great teachers of mankind arose — Moses. Buddha, 
Mohammed the Prophet of Arabia ; and we must 
not forget that it was to an Eastern people, amid 
Eastern surroundings, that Christ’s message was 
first delivered. All deep thought on spiritual 
matters has had its beginning in the East, and 
the world could better spare all the improvements 
of modern civilization than the wisdom of the 
East. It would not really matter if you had to 
take a pitcher to the well to fetch water, instead 
of turning on the hot and cold water taps ; -but it 
would matter a great deal if you had never heard 
of a life beyond this earthly life, and of tho 
Eingdom of Righteousness. 

, The aims, then, of the East and the West have 
been altogether different. Who can tell whicli 
has chosen the better part ? 

The very name of the East has a sound of 
enchantment and mysterj’', and your first visit to 
an Eastern country is like opening a new book of 
strange and beautiful fairy stories, in which every- 
thing is quite unlike the common experiences of 
everyday life. The gorgeous colom-s, glowing yet 
more brightly under the sapphire sky, the gay- 
plumaged birds, the wondrous fruits and blossoms, 
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The Stor^ of the Buddha 

and the many new and strange sights make you 
feel as if you were living in a land of dreams. 

You must not, however, picture the East as 
nothing but a fairyland of delight — there is 
sadness there, as there is evej*ywhere, if we look 
beneath the surface. In civilized countries sad 
and horrible sights are hidden from us as much 
as possible, and those of us who happen to be 
fortunate and lead pleasant lives scarcely know 
of the misery that is in the world. But in the 
East things go their own way, and Nature’s laws 
are enforced wuthout interference. “The wdiole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together” 
— we are often reminded of this by the sad sights 
that meet our eyes in an Eastern city. There 
you may see the beggars lying, like Lazarus, 
with their sores exposed to the scorching rays 
of the sun, asking alms of the passers-by ; and 
the steps of a mosque or other large building 
will often be crowded v/ith the maimed and the 
blind. Perhaps a man with a covering over his 
head may, as he passes by, reveal the face of a 
leper as white as snow. And in wandering 
through the rice-fields 3mu maj^ see a dying 
bullock surrounded by a flock of vultures, wdiich 
approach as near as they dare, awaiting the 
coming feast. 

Thus the people of the East become familiar 
with suffering and disease ; they have more 
patience and resignation than we have, and are 
less in fear of death. The sadness of life is 
accepted as a thing which must be. "VVe notice 
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The East and the West 


this in many ways. Music is a language which 
expresses the thoughts and feelings of a people. 
In Europe the tunes and songs which become 
popular are mostly of a joyful nature, but the 
music of the East is usually sad and pathetic, 
though often very 'beautiful. A plaintive little 
tune, covering a range of about three notes, 
will be repeated again and again in endless 
monotony. 

But though the fact that life is, on the whole, 
sad lies at the root of their beliefs. Eastern 
people are quite capable of enjoying the pleasux'es 
that come to them. They are in many ways 
very simple-minded people, and enjoy simple 
pleasures almost like children. They live in 
closer touch with Nature than it is possible for 
us to do. Modern civilization has tended to make 
our lives*^ artificial, and we spend the greater 
part of our time in houses, going out at stated 
intervals for exercise or amusement. Except 
the few of us who have studied the subject, we 
know little of the habits of birds and animals, 
and are apt to look on Nature as something 
entirely apart from man. But in the East it is 
different; the people have no need to study 
Nature in books, as their daily lives are bound 
up with her, and they live on familiar terms with 
the birds and animals. Thus in the plains of 
India you will see little naked boys taking the 
water-bufi^alo out to graze on the outskirts of the 
jungle, and the great beasts will follow the 
children submissively and understand their ways, 
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thoiigh it is often not safe for the stranger from 
Europe to approach them. 

The religions of India are very s»ld indeed, and 
were practised many hundreds of years before 
the age of Christianity. Formerly Europeans 
knew very little about these ancient religions, 
and were inclined to consider all people 
professing other creeds than their own as 
heathens and idolaters. It is only in modern 
times that scholars have learnt the ancient 
languages, and so have been able to understand 
the sacred books of the Hindus, Buddhists, and 
others. During the nineteenth century many 
translatioirs were made of these old writings, and 
through them we learn that G-od had not 
forgotten these people, nor left them in utter 
darkness. Though they never had the oppor- 
tunity'* of coming to a full knowledge of God, 
enough light was given them to enable them to 
lead noble lives and to guide them into the paths 
of truth and self-denial. 



CHAPTER II: The Kingdom 
of the Sak^as 

T he people of India have always been 
religious ; their religion is very real 
to them, and has a great influence over 
their lives. The prevailing religion 
of India is Hinduism, or, as it is often called, 
Brahminism. This religion has existed, with 
various changes, since the earliest times of which 
we have any record. It seems to have had its 
beginnings in the worship of the powers of 
Nature, or rather of the beings who vmre 
supposed^ to control those powers. Thus there 
was Indi'a, the god of the air or sky; Rudra, the 
god of the storm, whose arrows, in the form of 
lightning, struck down men and beasts. There 
was a god of fire, of the sun, of the wind, and 
'all these gods or spirits were believed to hear 
the prayers of men and to accept their sacrifices. 
In course of time new gods were imagined, or 
new names were given to the old gods. 

By degrees the people of India awoke to the 
belief in a supreme God, far above these gods of 
Nature. They gave him the name of Brahma, 
and believed him to be the creator of the world 
and of gods and men — the source of life, in 
whom all beings have their beginning and their 
end. The Indian people have long believed in 
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The Story of the Buddha 

what is called the transmigration of souls, which 
means the rebirth of the soul in another body. 
Thus they think that when a man 'dies his soul 
will enter the body of some other' being about to 
be born into the world. The good or bad actions 
of a man determine the conditions of his next 
life — if his deeds have been good, he will be 
born again to enjoy a happier state, but if evil, 
he will be born to sorrow and misery, either as 
a man or an animal. The Hindus believe that 
most of the misfortunes we suffer are punishments 
for sins committed in a former life. They have 
a great sympathy with animals, feeling that 
they too possess souls like their own, striving to 
arrive at a state of perfection. But a man must 
live countless lives before his soul can be 
perfected and fit for union with Brahma, to 
whom in the end all life must return, even as 
the moisture which rises from the sea and falls 
over the land as rain will find its way into the 
rivers and so return to the ocean. When the 
soul has been perfected it will no more be born' 
into the world to suffer the miseries of mortal 
life, but will attain everlasting peace. It is this 
deliverance, this union with Brahma, which is 
looked forward to by all devout Hindus.. 

Though the people worshipped many gods, there 
were from very early times thoughtful men, or 
philsophers, who believed that all the lesser 
gods were but symbols of the great creator 
Brahma. These holy men gave up all worldly 
occupations and went to live in the great forests 
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The Kingdom of the Sak^as 

where they could be undisturbed, to think of the 
mysteries of life, death, and the world beyond 
the grave. They believed that if they subdued 
their bodies by fasting, their minds would 
become enlightened, and better able to grasp 
the great truths they sought to find. The people 
deeply respected these holy men because of their 
wisdom and knowledge ; even kings bowed 
down to them, and asked their advice on 
important matters. 

In olden days India was not under one ruler, 
but was divided into many small states. The 
rulers of these states were called rajas, or kings, 
but their kingdoms were sometimes very small. 
If you look at the map of India, you will better 
realise where the events I am going to tell you 
about took place. And first you must find the 
great river Ganges, for it was in the fertile 
lands bordering this river on either side that the 
hero of our story passed many years of his life, 
and wandered from place to place teaching his 
'doctrines. What is now the province of Oudh 
was in those days the powerful kingdom of 
Kosala, and the province of Behar, which lies 
eastward of Oudh, was once the kingdom of 
Magadha. You will hear a good deal about 
these two kingdoms in the course of our story. 

Across the north-east corner of Oudh flows 
the river Rapti ; to the east of this river there 
is a long strip of fertile and well-watered land, 
where there are many rice-fields, fine forests, 
and groves of mango and tamarind. In the 
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The Stor^ of the Buddha 

days of oui’ story this land was an Independent 
Mttie state, not quite so large as Yorkshire. It 
was bounded on the east by the ‘‘river Rohini, 
which flows into the Rapti near the present city 
of Gorakhpur : to the north rose the dark 
mountains of Nepal, and beyOnd these the snowy 
peaks of the Hiinalaya. The inhabitants of this 
kind were known as Sakyas, and on the banks 
of the Rohini stood their capital — Kapilavatthu. 
Eastern names are always rather hard to 
remember, and, as this is an important one, 
which must not be forgotten, I will tell you the 
story of the founding of the city, aiid you will 
then understand the meaning of its name, as 
well as that of the tribe who possessed this 
land. 

Long, long ago, so far back in the dim mist 
of' bygone ages that it is impossible' even to 
guess at the date, there was a certain King who 
had five sons. He reigned over a eon n try called 
Potala. He had promised the Qi'wen that he 
would make his youngest son heir to the throne,* 
arid when this boy grew up the four elder sons 
were banished. Accomptinied by their sisters 
and a great number of attendants, they left their 
royal home, to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
Turning their steps northward, they travelled 
many weary days, until at last they came to a 
rich and fertile land, where rivers flowed and 
thick forests grew and in the far distance the 
white summits of the Himalaya stood up against, 
the deep blue of the sky. 
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The Kingdom of the SaJ^^as 

Near a pleasant river the brothers stayed 
their vanderings, built themselves huts of leaves,, 
and provided* their food by hunting the wild 
ijeasts in the neighbouring jungles. Now, on 
the banks of this river lived a hermit, a holy 
man, v7ho had retir'ed from the world to spend 
Ilfs days in pious meditation. Sapila, as the 
hermit was named, gave the brothers much wise 
advice, and in the end persuaded them to build 
a city. He marked out the boundaries with 
golden sand mixed with water, and when the 
building was finished the city was named 
Kapilavatthu. The word ‘ vatthu ’ means ‘ soil,’ 
and as the hermit Kapila had given the land on 
which the city stood it was called the Soil of 
Kapila, or Kapilavatthu. 

Some time after this the King of Potala, 
inquiring' as to what had become of his four 
.sons, was told the story of their adventure. 
VKhen Ire heard how they had wrandered into a 
srrange land and founded a city of their own, 
he v/as filled with wonder at their boldness, and 
(•ailed them daring youths. And from that day 
the King’s sons, and their descendants after 
them, were known as the Sakyas, w'hich means 
‘ the Daring,’ or ‘Ent8rpri.3ing.’ Thus was found- 
ed the kingclom of the Sakyas, and the old stories 
relate that many hundred kings succeeded these 
adventurous youths, and ruled the land from 
Kapilavatthu. In the course of time a second 
city, named Koli, was built on the other side of 
t]ie river Rob ini. 
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Between five and six hundred years before the 
birth of Christ Eling Suddhodana reigned over 
the Sakya land. He was a descerfdant of one of 
the four brothers whose storj?' I have just told you. 
Hing Suddhodana married the two daughters of 
the King of Koli, who was r'elated to him. The 
names of the King’s wives were Maya and Paja- 
pati. Up to the time of which we are writing 
neither of them had any children, and it was a 
great grief to the King that he had no son to 
succeed him. 

Kow it happened that Queen Maya had four 
dreams, in which there appeared many signs and 
’wonders, and in the last of her dreams she saw a 
great multitude of people who bowed down to 
her. As dreams were considered of importance 
in foretelling events, the King sent for sixty-four 
wise men, who were invited to the palace to 
explain the meaning of the Queen’s dreams. A 
feast was prepared, and rice and honey served in 
gold and silver dishes ; costly presents of cattle 
and silken robes were made to the wise men, for 
they were held in great honour. When they had 
discussed the meaning of the dreams, they told 
the Queen to rejoice, for she would have a son, 
who would have on him the thirty-two marks of 
a great man. But there was a choice between two 
different kinds of greatness. “If,” said the wise 
men, “ he stays in his royal home, he will become 
a mighty ruler, such as only appears in the world 
once in ten thousand years — his conquests shall 
extend to the far corners of the earth, and all 
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nations shall bow down to him. But if,” the wise 
men continued, “he chooses to renounce the 
world, to leave his home and go into homeless- 
ness, shaving his head and putting on the clothes 
of a beggar, then he will become a great saint — 
an enlightened one.” 

In due time a son was born to Queen Maya, and 
great were the rejoicings in all the land of the 
Sakyas. The legends tell of many signs and 
miracles that took place at the time of the child’s 
birth. All nature seemed to rejoice — springs of 
water burst forth from the dry ground, cool 
breezes gently stirred the trees of the forests, 
and a great light illumined the whole earth. 
The world of spirits rejoiced, and the devas, or 
angels, made offerings of flowers to the new-born 
babe. 

On a mountain in Himalaya dwelt a holy man. 
Hearing of the birth of the child, he came to see 
him, and, taking him in his arms, prophesied 
that he would become a Buddha, or Enlightened 
One; “ but,” said the old man sadly, “I shall not 
live to see that come to pass.” And King 
Suddhodana, hearing of the babe’s future great- 
ness, 'oowmd himself down before him. 

Seven days after the birth of her son. Quean 
Maya died, ’out her sister Pajapati, the King’s 
other wife, took care of the child as if he had 
been her own, and became a second mother to 
him. The Prince was named Siddhattha, and 
grew up in his father’s house beloved of all. 
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CHAPTER m : The Youth of 
Siddhaitha 

Y OD will ilotiee that the hero of oi 
story ?s called by the various namt 
of Buddha, Siddhattha, and Gotanu 
Siddhattlia was the name given to tii 
.Prince by his paveiiits, like our Christian irames 
and Gotarna was his family name. It is curiou 
that it should still be the family name of th*. 
chiefs of the Isidian village which stands on thr 
old site of Kapilavatthu. The meaning of Buddha 
is ‘ the Enlightened, ’ or ‘Awakened,’ so it is 
not properly a name, but a title, which was giveti 
Gotarna when he had gained the highest 
knowledge and become a teacher of mankind. 
He is often called Gotarna the Buddha. There 
were many other titles which his followers gave_ 
their master — that of Sakyamuni, ‘the Wise 
Man of the Sakyas,’ is commonly used by the 
Chinese Buddhists at the present day. He was 
also called Sakya-sinha, ‘the Lion of the Sakya 
Tribe,’ Jina, ‘the Conqueror,’ Bhagavat, ‘th- 
Blessed One,’ and various other titles. But i’t 
speaking of the rime when the Prince lived in 
his father’s house, as the heir to his throne, we 
will call him Siddhattha. 

King Suddhodana was devoted to his little son, 
who, while still in his nurse’s arms, had won the 
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affections of aii who came near him by his beauty 
and gentle ways. But as the King looked on 
the child the prophecies of the wise men came 
to his mind, and filled him with anxiety. “ If 
he stays in his home, he will become a great 
monarch, but if he goes away into homelessness, 
he will become a Buddha, a teacher of mankind.” 
And the King longed to keep his son near him, 
and to see him crowned with earthly greatness. 
He determined to surround him with every 
luxury, that he might rest contented in his 
home, and gave orders that no sad or dreadful 
sight was eve'j' to come before the Prince’s eyes. 
No one deformed or ugly was allowed to come 
near the palace ; the young Prince was tended 
by beautiful and attractive nurses and waited on 
by a large number of servants ready to attend 
to any Mfi.sh he might express. 

The Sakya land was a rich and fertile country ; 
broad rivers, flowing down from the Himalaya 
range, watered the many rice-fields which 
covered the low-lying ground between the dense 
forests. Agriculture was the chief occupation 
of the Sakya people, and, as rice vras their staple 
food, the rice crops were as important to them 
as are the wheat harvests to tiie nations of 
Europe and America. King Suddhodana himself 
owned many acres of cultivated land. It may 
interest you to know that the name ‘ Suddhodana,’ 
means ‘ pure rice.’ This may sound a strange 
name to our ears, but it is really much the same 
as the English name ‘ Wheatcroft,’ which must, 
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in the first place, have been given to a man who 
possessed a wheat-field. 

Every year there was a ploughing festival, 
which the King and all the Sakya lords attended. 
The city of Kapilavatthu was decked with flags 
and garlands of flowers, and there was a general 
air of holiday-making as the gaily dressed 
crowds made their way through the city gates 
to the place chosen for the festival. A thousand 
ploughs stood ready, and to each plough was 
yoked a pair of oxen. The King himself, as 
well as his ministers, took part in the ploughing. 
The King’s plough was ornamented with gold, 
and the horns of his oxen were tipped with gold ; 
the ministers’ ploughs were ornamented with 
silver. 

Wh^n Prince Siddhattha was still a young child 
he was taken to the ploughing festival. Pro- 
bably the King was so proud of his beautiful son 
that he wished all the people to see him, and 
hail him as' their future king. The royal 
procession left the palace in great state. It is' 
easy to imagine the gay scene — the narrow 
streets crowded with men, chariots, and horses, 
as well as elephants, and filled with ail the noise 
and bustle of an Eastern town. Drums were 
beaten to announce the procession and warn the 
people to clear the way, as the King passed by 
surrounded by his ministers, his robes glistening 
with gold and jewels. 

On arriving at the ploughing fields the King 
ordered the little prince’s couch to be spread in 
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the shade of a lofty jambu-tree, a little removed 
from the crowd. A rich canopy was placed 
over the couch, which was shaded by curtains. 

While the E!ing was away for the ploughing, 
the Prince’s nurses, hearing the shouts and 
cheering of the crowd, ran out to enjoy the gay 
scene, meaning to return immediately; but so 
engrossed were they, as they watched the King 
and his nobles guiding their gold and silver 
ploughs, that they forgot all about the Prince. 
Suddenly noticing that the sun had travelled far 
to the west, the nurses hurried back, expecting 
to find the Prince’s couch exposed to the fierce 
rays of an Indian sun. Great w'-as their astonish- 
ment to see the deep shadow of the jambu-tree 
still sheltering the Prince, while the shadows 
of all the other trees had moved round wdth the 
sun. Looking inside the curtains, they found 
the young child sitting cross-legged, as an 
Indian holy man sits when he is meditating. 

The attendants ran and told the King of the 
miracle which had taken place. When King 
Suddhodana arrived and saw the shadow of the 
tree, he marvelled greatly, and bowing dowm 
before his son did homage to him. 

It is very natural that stories of miracles and 
wonders should be woven into the histories of the 
lives of great men. We must l emember that at 
the time of which we are writing (that is, between 
five and six hundred years before Christ) there 
were no written records of events. All history 
was transmitted by word of mouth until long 
B 17 
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: taken place ; and, though 
, , 4pi-fvil ineniories, it is only 

• - - c.s.ed, legends should have 

. - ' , stories. We must take 

• - through’ a halo of glory, in 

, ■ P i. airing sun appears to us, 

. _ a evening, to be clothed in 
. ' , .,nrl gold. The Indian people 
: ■ % ad in spirits and fairies ; every 
y_3ve its guardian spirit, and 
- - hvaght that the spirit of the 
d have protected the little 
■ a- 'eft alone, and so the pretty 
a I '-.V came to be invented. 

ditar tlia was old enough to 
he was sent to a wise, old man, 
■•.-nali-ed other Sakya children. But 
■ el rliem all in knowledge; in 
■ : ail orlier branches of learning 
V as much as his teacher. He 
a. -age elephants, and one of hi.s 
a:’:'. : o shoot with a bow and arrow, 
had a half-brother called Nanda., 

C ii; xl Davadatta, and probably the 
.7 r :I together in the lovely palace 
i; -xtended along the river-bank. 

r bad-tempered boy, and from 
'veJ an envious disposition. Ho 
that every one should think so 
‘ asin Siddhattha, and throughout 
■■-■•ytlring he could to oppose him. 
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It happened that a large tree, standing on the 
banks of the Rohini, had been uprooted in a storm 
and had fallen across the river. The tree acted 
as a dam, and all the fields round Kapilavf tthu 
were flooded, while the town of Koli, which 
stood some distance' down stream, was very short 
of water. The tree was so heavy that the people 
could not get it out of the inver, but Siddhattha, 
who was now a young man and renowned for 
his great strength, went down and removed it 
without any difficulty, though all the young 
Sakyas had tried in vain to do so. As the Prince 
was going through the royal gardens on his way 
to the river, a flock of wild geese -passed over- 
head. Devadatta, seeing the geese, shot an arrow 
into their midst, and one of them fell, wounded, 
just in front of Siddhattha. Pie felt a tender 
compassion for the poor bird that lay bleeding 
at his feet ; lifting it up he drew out the arrow 
and carefully bound up the wound. Presently a 
messenger, sent by Devadatta, arrived to claim 
the bird ; but Siddhattha refused to give it up, 
saying that it belonged to him who had saved its 
life, not to him who had tried to kill it. This was 
the first quarrel between the cousins. 

Nov/ that Siddhattha had grown to manhood, 
the Ring decided that the time had come for his 
son to marry. He hoped that, by providing him 
with all the pleasures that this world can give, 
he would prevent the fulfilment of the prophecy 
that the Prince would leave his home and go 
into homelessness. Suddhodana had three 
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beautiful palaces built for his son, suited to tl: 
three seasons, one for the heat of summer, or 
for the cold weather, and one for the rain 
season. In India the climate is not so chang( 
able as it is in England, and there are fixe 
seasons of heat, cold, and raid. 

The palace built for the great heat of India ha 
cool marble courts, open terraces, and a garde 
shaded by lofty trees. The winter palace we 
lined with wood, and hung with warm rugs an 
tiger skins. And the palace for the rain 
season was built of bricks and lined with coloure 
tiles. Of these stately palaces, one was nini 
one seven and the other five stories high. 

Now of all the Sakya girls none was so lovel 
and charming as the Princess Yasodhari 
Siddhattha’s cousin, so she was chosen by th 
King to be his son’s wife. When the inarriag 
ceremony took place Kapilavatthu was decke 
out as a city of the gods, and feastings an 
I’ejoicings continued for many days. Siddhatth 
dearly loved his beautiful bifide, who was a 
gentle and good as she was beautiful, and th 
two seem to have lived happily together in th 
luxurious homes which the King had provide 
for his son. 

Suddhodana must have felt more easy in hi 
mind when he saw the Prince enjoying all th 
pomp and luxury with which he had surrounde 
him. There were forty thousand dancing girl 
dressed in beautiful clothes, wearing veils o 
many colours, and jingling bracelets and anklets 
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■Some had sweet voices and could sing many 
pretty songs, others could play the lute; so 
whenever the Prince was weary or wanted 
amusement he had but to ask for a dance, a song, 
or a soft melody on the lute, and his wish was 
immediately fulfilled. 

After a while it seemed to the King’s brothers, 
and the other Sakya lords, that Siddhattha was 
devoting too much of his time to pleasure ; it 
was not right, they said, that the King’s son 
should think only of his pleasures, learning 
nothing of those things which a man ought to 
know. If war were to break out how could he lead 
the Sakyas to battle ? So they went to the King 
and told him what was in their minds. When 
Suddhodana told his son that his relations 
complained that he neglected his duties,. Sidd- 
hattha said that he would prove his skill in all 
manly exercises by competing with the bravest 
in the land. So a time was appointed for the 
sports, and the criers went forth into the city, 
beating drums, to announce the event. 

The people gathered together in great numbers 
to see the Prince and the young nobles show 
their skill in archery, fencing, and all the arts 
which a Sakya should know. Some of the 
archers aimed so well that they could split a 
hair. Devadatta had always been considered 
the best shot with the bow and arrow, and Nanda 
was famous as a swordsman, but Siddhattha 
outshone them both. Now in a temple there 
hung the great bow which had belonged to 
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Siddhattlia’s grandfather, Sinhahanu ; this was 
brought out that the youths might try their 
strength. But none was able to string the bow 
except Siddhattha, and when he shot his arrow 
it flew so far that all the people marvelled. In 
every trial of strength and skill Siddhattha 
was the victor. 

The Sakya lords had now no cause to fear that 
the Prince was behindhand in any manly art, 
and they all acknowledged that he was a worthy 
son of the great race of which he came. 



CHAPTER iV : The Great 
Renunciation 

I jST the last chapter you heard of the Prince’s 
marriage to Yasodhara, and of the warlike 
games in which he overcame all his 
opponents, and won back the good opinion 
of the Sakya lords. Of Siddhattha’s life during 
the ten years following these events we know 
nothing — the old stories are silent — until at the 
age of twenty-nine we find him still living in 
the midst of all the luxury with which his father 
had thought to bind his affections to earthly 
glories. For Suddhodana still fondly hoped 
that his ’son might become one of the greatest 
rulers the world had ever seen. “If he does 
not leave his home in twelve years, he will 
become king of the whole earth” — so had a wise 
man spoken, and the time was nearly passed. 

W e cannot doubt that during these ten years 
Siddhattha had thought deeply over many things. 
The Indians have very inquiring minds and 
wonderful imaginations, and the great questions 
of religion have always been discussed by their 
learned men. Perhaps the idea that he was 
born to help the world had already dawned on 
Siddhattha’s mind, though he might not under- 
stand how he was to do this. From his earliest 
years he had shown a tender compassion towai’d 
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all living beings, whether men or animals, but 
of real suffering and misery the Prince as yet 
knew nothing. So well had the king watched 
over his son that Siddhattha had never seen 
any sad or terrible sight, had never heard 
anything of sorrow, sickness, and death. When 
he drove through the city in his chariot he saw 
only the people who looked happy and contented, 
for the maimed, the sick, the blind, were 
commanded to remain hidden from his sight. 

You will wonder why it was that Suddhodana 
was filled with anxiety lest his son should see 
anything that might distress his mind. It was 
because it had once been prophesied that the 
Prince would not leave his home until he had 
seen four things which would so impress him 
with the sadness of our mortal life that he would 
renounce the world. “ If he does not see these 
things,” the King argued, “ he will not think 
of going into homelessness, and so will become 
the greatest monarch the world has ever seen.” 

At some distance from the palace were the 
beautiful gardens to which Siddhattha sometimes 
drove in bis chariot. Trees covered with sweet- 
scented blossoms made a pleasant shade during 
the noonday heat, and various kinds of lovely 
lotus flowers bloomed round the edge of a 
crystal lake, in which the Prince bathed on 
summer evenings. One day Siddhattha, wishing 
to go to the gardens, called Channa, his faithful 
charioteer, and told him to make ready his 
chariot, for he would drive through the city to 
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the pleasure grounds. The Prince mounted his 
gilded chariot, drawn by four milk-white horses 
covered with trappings of gold. As he passed 
through the streets the people crowded to see 
him, and bowed down before him, for they all 
loved him for his beauty and gentle manners. 
And Siddhattha looked graciously at his people, 
and v’^as glad to see them look so happy. 

Suddenly into the middle of the road, just in 
front of the Prince’s chaidot, tottered an old man. 
His body was bent with age, and he leaned upon 
a staff, for his legs were so weak and shrunken 
that he could scai'cely stand. The few hairs 
on the old man’s head were white, his eyes were 
dim and bleared, and he -stretched out a 
shrivelled hand, begging for alms. 

Siddhat-^ha had never seen so pitiful a.sight, 
and was quite overcome. Turning to Channa, 
he said : “ Why is this man so different from 
other men ? what thing has so changed him 
that even his hair is of a different colour to that 
of ordinary men? or has he always been thus ? ” 
Channa, whose answer was inspired by the 
angels, replied: “Prince, this is old age; this 
man has lived many years. All men become 
like him if they live long enough.” 

Siddhattha ordered Channa to drive back to 
the palace. He was in no mood to enjoy the 
delights of the pleasure grounds, and became 
silent and thoughtful. He could not forget the 
sight of the helpless old man, and felt as though 
the sun were darkened and all the beauties of 
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earth had faded away. When, he arrived at 
the palace Suddhodana asked the attendants 
why the Prince had so soon returned from his 
drive. When he heard that his son had seen 
an old man — the first of the four omens — he 
was filled vfith dismay. Hoping to distract 
Siddhattha’s mind and make hun forget his sad- 
ness the King ordered the beautiful dancing 
girls to perform their most graceful dances and 
sing their sweetest songs before the Prince ; and 
guards were posted round the city, at the four 
points of the compass, with strict orders to stop 
the Prince if he should try to make his escape. 

By degrees the vision of the old man faded 
somewhat from Siddhattha’s mind, as the re- 
collection of anything sad or disagreeable is apt 
to do as time passes. So one day he ordered 
his chariot, and took the way to the gardens. 
But he had not gone far when he saw a man 
lying by the roadside who seemed to be suffering 
great pain ; his body was swollen and discoloured, 
and he lay groaning aloud in his agony, being 
too weak to raise himself from the ground. 
Siddhattha, moved with compassion, sprang from 
his chariot to see how he could help the poor man. 
Calling to Channa he exclaimed : “ What has 

come to this man that he cannot stand ? Plow is 
it that he has lost the use of all his powers, and 
why is he so distressed ? ” Channa replied : 
“ This is sickness ; from dayfio day we cannot 
tell if we shall be struck down by disease and 
be even as this man.” And the Prince returned 
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to the palace as before, for he felt that all 
pleasures were vain when such deep sadness 
shadowed the world. 

Again, after a while, the Prince drove out in his 
chariot, and this time he saw some men carrying 
a still and lifeless form on their shoulders ; 
women with their hair all disordered followed 
them, wmiling aloud and weeping bitterly. 
Siddhattha gazed at them in awe and wonder. 
“ What are these men doing ? ” he asked Ghanna, 
“ and what is that still shape they are carrying ?” 
Ghanna replied : “ O Pxdnce, all men will be like 

that still shape when life shall have passed away ; 
that which you see is Death.” And the Prince 
returned to the palace very sad i, and thoughtful ; 
one by one the glories of earth seemed to be 
fading a'yay, and happiness was but a dream — a 
passing vision — scarce seen before It vanished. 

The King was now in despair, all his care and 
watchfulness had been of no avail, and Siddha- 
ttha had beheld three of the four omens which it 
had been prophesied he would see before 
renouncing the world. There remained but one 
more, and Suddhodana felt he was undone if he 
could not prevent his son seeing the last. 

Fearing that Siddhattha might try to escape 
during the night, the King had the guards 
increased at every point. Pie himself watched 
the eastern gate of the city, while his three 
brothers, each with a numerous guard, posted 
themselves at the northern, southern, and 
v/estern gates. A detachment of troops under 
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the King’s nephew, Mahanama, was stationed in 
the centre of the city, and patrolled the streets 
all night. 

Yet another day the Prince drove out in his 
chariot attended by Channa, and when on his 
way to the gardens he noticed a man quite unlike 
anyone he had ever seen before. He wore plain 
clothes of a dull orange colour, and his hair and 
beard were shaved ; he carried a bowl in his hand, 
and went from house to house begging for scraps 
of food. Siddhattha was so struck by the beggar’s 
peaceful and happy expression that he asked 
Channa about him. Channa, whose answers to 
the Prince’s inquiries had always been inspired 
by the angels, replied : “ The man that you see, 

O Prince, is a good and righteous man who has 
forsaken the world, and, having given up all he 
had, is obliged to beg his food from day to day.” 

Siddhattha stopped and spoke to the man, and 
suddenly all his doubts and difficulties cleared 
away and what he ought to do became plain to 
him. He thought to himself, “ I will do as this 
man has done ; I will give up everything I 
possess and go into homelessness. So shall I find 
peace of mind and Isarn the wisdom which shall 
teach mankind how to overcome the miseries of 
mortal life.” So resolved, Siddhattha drove on to 
the gardens, feeling a peace he had not known for 
many days. He spent the day enjoying the 
beauties of the pleasure grounds, and toward 
evening bathed in the lake. After this he lay 
resting on a large flat stone, while his attendants 
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brought perfumes and ointments and mag:h:: ■> 
robes of various colours. The Prince art.’Vi J 
himself to be adorned with great splendo”.'-. a . 1 
his turban, which was wound round hi> head ht 
countless folds, was fastened witli g:'.;.' . yh g 
jewels. “This is the last time," he thoag':. , 
“that I shall wear these robes of state." 

Just as Siddhattha was ready to rncv.r.t 
chariot, a messenger arrived with che newr' th e. 
son had been born to the Prince’s wife, Yr.^c d:.„ : . 
Siddhattha became thoughtful, and ^aid : “ i 
shall find it hard to break this new tie — it i.~ 
impediment.” His meaning was that tlie br tli 
of his child would make it all the harder for rih.r: 
to leave his home and those he loved. When 
Suddhodana heard what his son had said_ 
receiving the news, he called his granaM. ;i 
‘ Rahiila,’ ‘which means ‘ Impedimem.’ 

On his return to the city the Prince found a d 
rejoicing over the glad news of the birth to ^ a 
successor to the throne, for Rahula was t:ie 
King’s only grandson. Hailing him with shorn.- 
of joy, the people followed the Princes ciiariUi, 
wondering the while at his glorious appearance. 
There was a young girl, Siddhattha’s cousin, v.nio 
watched the procession from her house-top, and 
sang a pretty verse to greet him, sajdng now 
blessed were the mother, father, and wife oi so glo- 
rious a Prince. Siddhattha thought, “Blessed is he 
who overcomes all troubles of the mind, foi such 
a one is the blessing of peace,” and he sent the 
girl a pearl necklace as thanks for her pretty song. 
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That night the sound of music and sweet songs 
floated through the palace halls, and dancing girls, 
beautiful as heavenly beings, moved gracefully 
to and fro, their anklets jingling as they moved, 
while a hundred lamps shed a light as of 
fairyland upon the scene. But Siddhattha, 
wearied with ail he had gone through, heeded 
none of these things, and fell asleep. The 
musicians and the dancers, waiting till the Prince 
should wake, at last fell asleep too. 

At midnight Siddhattha awoke ; he rose, and 
stepping softly to the door of the chamber called 
in a low voice, “ Channa.” Channa, who was 
sleeping on the threshold, answered, “ My lord, 
here am I.” “ Go,” said the Prince, “ and 

saddle me a horse ; to-night I will leave my 
home!” And Channa obeyed his_ master’s 
orders. Siddhattha now felt a great longing to 
hold his child in his arms before lie went away, 
and going softly to the entrance of Yasodhara’s 
room, he looked in. By the light of a dim lamp he 
could see his wife sleeping on a bed of jessamine 
flov/ers, while her hand rested on the babe’s 
head. And Siddhattha thought, “ If I move her 
hand I shall wake her, and then she will not 
let me go.” So he dared not touch his child, 
but stood and watched the two for some time, 
then, mastering himself with a great effort, he 
turned and went away. 

Out into the white moonlight Siddhattha 
stepped — into the palace court, where Channa 
was waiting for him with his favourite horse 
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Khantaka. It was the 1st of J uly ; the moon 
was full, and shone with so white a light you 
might have thought the snows of Himalaya 
covered the land. It was unusually still, there 
was no sound but the croaking of the frogs 
by the river bank. The Prince sprang on to 
Khantaka’s back, and Channa caught hold of 
the horse’s tail and followed his master. They 
passed through the narrow streets of the city, 
by day filled with clamour and bustle, now silent 
and deserted. None heard the tramp of Khantaka’s 
hoofs, for the devas, scattered flowers in his 
path so that no sound might be heard ; none 
knew that Prince Siddhattha was riding forth 
from his royal home into homelessness. 

As he neared the city gates a dark shadow 
appeared, in the moonlit sky. This was, Mara 
the Tempter, the spirit of Evil, who sought to 
turn the future Buddha from his course. “ Stay, 
my lord,” he cried, “ go not hence and in seven 
days I will give you all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and you shall rule over them.” Siddhattha 
answered: “I know well that I might possess 
the kingdoms of the earth, but I am not seeking 
earthly greatness. I will strive to become a 
Buddha, and so gladden the heart of the wdiole 
world.” Mara could not turn him from his 
purpose, but he followed Siddhattha closely as 
a shadow, watching his opportunity ; for he 
thought, “ Pirectly an angry passion or an evil 
desire shall arise in his mind, it will be easy to 
overcome him.” 
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Now the gates of the city were so massive 
that it took many men to move them, but when 
Siddhattha arrived at the eastern gate he found 
it open, for the angels, rejoicing over the future 
Buddha, made his flight easy. And they sent 
a heavy sleep on all the men of the guard, so 
the Prince and Channa passed quietly out into 
the country. 

They travelled far that night, and when the 
moon had set and the eastern sky gleamed golden 
with the light of day, they had reached the 
banks of the river Anoma, beyond the land of 
Koli. On the sandy beach the Prince stopped 
his horse and dismounted. Taking off his royal 
ornaments he gave them to Channa, and bade 
him return to Kapilavatthu. Though Channa 
begged hard that he might stay with his master 
and serve him, the Prince would not' allow it. 
“ You must go back,” he said, “ and tell my 
father and my family what has become of me.” 
Siddhattha now drew his sword and himself cut 
off his long hair and his beard ; he then exchang- 
ed clothes with a poor man who happened to 
pass by, as he thought his dress of fine Benares 
muslin not fit for a beggar. 

Thus was accomplished the ‘Great Renun- 
ciation’— the renouncing, or giving up, of home, 
kingdom, riches, wife and child. 

And Channa returned to the city weeping and 
wailing, having left his royal master standing 
by the river -side in the clothes of a beggar. 



CHAPTER V : The Search 
after Truth 

W E left Siddhattha, now a homeless 
wanderer, standing on the banks 
of the river Anoma, having sent 
Channa back to Kapilavatthu to tell 
the sorrowing King what had become of his son. 
And he, who all his life had been waited on 
by numerous servants, who had enjoyed the 
luxury of soft couches and fine raiment, and 
been served with the daintiest of food in dishes 
of gold and silver, had now no resting-place, 
and was forced to beg before he could even 
satisfy his hunger. Fearing to remain long so 
near the land of the Sakyas Siddhattha resolved 
to cross the Ganges and make his way to. 
Rajagaha. Rajagaha was the capital of the- 
Kingdom of Magadha, which, as I have told you, 
was situated where now lies the Province of 
Behar. 

One of the few necessaides required by an 
Indian holy man, or monk, is a begging bowl, 
into which he can put the scraps of food given 
him in charity. Siddhattha made himself a bowl 
of leaves, and having walked to Rajagaha 
entered the city early one morning, passing from 
house to house to collect sufficient food for his 
needs. While he was so engaged, the King of 
Magadha, Bimbisara, came out on to the terrace 
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of his palace, and seeing the strange monk, was 
so struck by his noble appearance that he told 
some of his courtiers to follow him and see 
where he lodged. 

When Siddhattha had collected enough food 
he left the city by the same gate through which 
he had entered, and sat down in the shadow 
of a rocky hill to eat his meal. He was not 
yet accustomed to the coarse food from the poor 
man’s table, and could scarcely swallow it. So 
he reasoned with himself, saying : “ Siddhattha, 

it is ti'ue that you have, all your life, been used 
to the dainty food of a king’s household, yet you 
longed to give up your wealth and become a 
wandering beggar — how is it then that you are 
now so fanciful about your food ? ’„’ and he 
forced himself do swallow his meal. 

When King Bimbisara heard where the 
strange monk was to be found, he went out, 
followed by many attendants, to visit him. 
So charmed was he by Siddhattha’s manners 
and conversation that he offered to give him 
wealth, lands, and everything which could 
make life pleasant to him. “ O King,” Sid- 
dhattha replied, “I come from a rich and fertile 
country near the Himalaya; I belong to the 
Sakya tribe and am of kingly descent. But the 
world’s treasures bring no peace, and cannot 
conquer sorrow. I am trying to find the path 
which leads to the highest wisdom.” “ Promise 
me,” said thd King, “that when you have found 
that wisdom you will come and teach it to me.” 
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And Siddhattha promised the King that he would 
do so. 

Rajagaha lay in a cultivated valley surrounded 
by five hills, which formed part of a long range. 
Two miles to the east of the city, on the top of 
the hill called the Vulture’s Peak, there were 
some caves which were often inhabited by 
hermits and wandering monks. Here Siddhattha 
stayed for some time, as the place was con- 
veniently near the city, where food could be got, 
and yet it was solitary and suited to quiet 
meditation. For now Siddhattha, or Gotama, as 
he is more usually called after the beginning of 
his wandering life, set himself resolutely to seek 
the wisdom and knowledge he longed to attain. 
He had heen brought up a Hindu, but the doctrines 
of the Brahmins, or Hindu priests, in which 
ceremonies and sacrifices play such an important 
part, did not satisfy him. Truth, he felt, was yet 
hidden from him, and, like some precious gem 
that lies buried in the dark earth, was not to be 
found but by long and patient search. To the 
quest of this hidden truth Gotama now applied 
himself with all the powers of his mind, all the 
courage that was in him. He was not the only 
one who devoted himself to the thinking out of 
the great mysteries of life and death ; there were 
many among the wise men and philosophers who 
gave their lives to the study of these deep 
questions. One such teacher, named Alara, was 
so famed for his wisdom that Gotama followed 
him for a time as a disciple, but after learning all 
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that this master could teach him he felt that he 
had got no further on the way to truth. He next 
attached himself to another holy man, named 
Udaka, but neither did this teacher’s doctrine 
satisfy him. 

After this Siddhattha decided to go away 
by himself into solitude and try whether 
fasting and penance would bring him the 
peace and clearness of mind he was seeking. 
The Hindus have always had great faith in 
fasting as a means of obtaining virtue and 
wisdom. Gotama left the neighbourhood of 
Rajagaha and travelled in a southerly direction, 
until he came to the great jungles of XJruvela,- 
and here, not far from the present temple of 
Buddha Gaya, he settled himself for a life of 
solitude and meditation. • 

You must not imagine an Indian forest, or 
jungle, to be anything Hke our English wood- 
lands, where we can wander along pleasant mossy 
paths bordered by ferns and wild flowers. The 
only paths in the jungle are those made by the 
wild beasts when they leave their lairs in 
search of food and push their way through the 
dense tangle of grass and bamboo. The path of 
the rhinoceros is a low, dark tunnel, just the 
shape of his thick, round body, but the lordly 
elephant opens a broad roadway as he comes 
along with a mighty crash, tramphng down 
everything that stands in his way. During the 
noonday heat these forests are pervaded by a 
deep stillness, as though heavy with sleep, but 
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when darkness suddenly falls, for there is scarcely 
any twilight in India, you become aware that the 
jungle is full of life — everywhere there is an 
awakening, everywhere movement, as the wild 
beasts begin their nightly prowls in search of 
food. But the holy man, who has settled him- 
self at the foot of a tree for solitary meditation, 
will give no heed to the trumpeting of the wild 
elephants, or the roar of the tiger, for his mind 
is intent on the things of another world. To this 
day the holy men of the Hindus retire into these 
wild solitudes, and hundreds are every year 
carried off and devoured by wild beasts. 

Thus did Gotama make his home in the forests 
of Uruvela, passing his days in meditation and 
awaiting the peace he longed for. After a while 
he fell in with five other monks, who were so 
struck b^ his great goodness and holiness that 
they attached themselves to him as disciples. 
Much did they marvel at the resolution and 
strength of mind which enabled Gotama to 
continue fasting for long periods of time. “ He 
must be a very holy man,” they said to one 
another ; “ he will assuredly become a Buddha.” 

I have told you that the Hindus believe in the 
rebirth of the soul. A ‘ Buddha ’ is a man, who, 
having striven for virtue and holiness through 
many successive lives, at length attains perfection 
and gains the wisdom which enables him to 
become a teacher of mankind. The Buddhists 
believe that such a teacher appears in the world 
from time to time to lead men into the paths of 
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truth and righteousness. As time passes his 
teaching is forgotten, and mankind falls back 
into error and sin, until a new Buddha arises to 
preach the law. 

The five disciples remained with Gotama, 
serving him as their master, and expecting every 
day that he would tell them he had found the 
perfect wisdom. But as yet Gotama saw not 
the truth, though he sought it by every means 
in his power. For six long years he continued 
to undergo fasts and penances, until his body 
was so wasted that no one seeing him would have 
recognized the noble Prince Siddhattha. But his 
fame as a saintly man spread abroad like the 
sound of a great bell hung in the sky, as the old 
stories tell us. 

From time to time King Suddhodana had sent 
out messengers to bring him news of .his son ; 
when he heard that Siddhattha was worn almost 
to a shadow by fasting and penance he was 
greatly distressed ; and Yasodhara shed bitter 
tears, for she still loved her husband dearly and 
had never ceased to grieve for him from the day 
when she awoke to find he had left her. She 
now refused to wear her jewels or to deck herself 
with flowers, and, that she might share in her 
husband’s sufferings, she denied herself all 
luxuries, slept on a hard couch, and would eat 
but one meal a day. 

Siddhattha’s fasts and penances brought him 
no peace, and at the end of six years he felt 
that he was no nearer his goal. One day, as 
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he was walking in the forest, deep in thought, 
he was so overcome by weakness tLat he fell 
to the ground and lay as one dead. When the 
news came to King Suddhodana that his son was 
dead, he would not believe it, “ for,” he said, 
“ I know that he will become a Buddha before 
he dies.” 

When Gotama came to himself he began to 
realize that his life of penance had been a 
mistake, and that he was not yet on the road 
leading to truth and wisdom. So he took food 
again, and by degrees his strength returned. 
But the five disciples, thinking that holiness 
could not be attained by one who ate food like 
ordinary men, departed and left Gotama to 
continue the struggle without help or sympathy. 
“He will never become a Buddha now,” they 
said, and, taking their begging bowls, they made 
their way*to Benares. 

Gotama, though sorely tried, was not dis- 
couraged. It is only the truly great who are 
not to be turned aside from the aim they have 
set themselves, even after years of failure. 
W eaker men will blame circumstances and say 
a thing is impossible and not to be done, but the 
truly great will remain steadfast as long as life 
is in them. 
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CHAPTER VI ; The Da^ of 
Enlightenment 

O N the outskirts of the jungles of Uruvela 
there was a small village called Senani. 
It was a pleasant spot, situated on the 
banks of the river Neranjara, in the 
shade of spreading sala-trees. The chief man 
of this village had a daughter called Sujata. 
When Sujata was old enough to be married, she, 
being a pious Hindu, prayed to the god of a 
certain tree, beseeching him to give her a good 
husband and to grant that her first child might 
be a son. In the course of time Sujata was 
married to a man in her own village, who owned 
many flocks and herds, and it so happened 
that her first child was a son. Full of thankful- 
ness she remembered her vow to the god of the 
tree and prepared to make her offering on the 
day of the full moon of the month of May. 
Rising very early in the morning Sujata milked 
the best cows of the herd, and taking the richest 
ofithe milk boiled some fine rice in it. Having 
cooked and sweetened the rice-milk with the 
greatest care, she poured it into a priceless 
golden vessel, fit to hold an offering to a god. 
Then Sujata put on her finest clothes and her 
jewels, and, carrying the vessel on her head, 
went out to make her offering. As she ap- 
proached the tree which was, as she believed, 
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the dwelling of the god, she noticed the figure 
of a man seated beneath its shade. So glorious 
and yet so gracious he seemed, surrounded with 
a shining halo in the golden light of morn, that 
Sujata took him for the god who had answered 
her prayers. Humbly she offered the golden 
vessel containing the rice-milk, and then went 
on her way. 

Gotama, for he it was, gratefully accepted 
the food, of which he stood in need. Carrying 
the vessel to the banks of the Neranjara, he 
went down into the river and bathed ; then he 
put on his yellow beggar robes, and sat down 
to eat his meal. During the heat of the day 
Gotama wandered along the river banks under 
the shade of the sala-trees, his mind’ intent on 
the ideal he was still unable to reach. He had 
been sorely tempted to give up the struggle. 
Thoughts of home, of the wife he had not seen 
for six years, of the son he knew not except 
as a day-old baby, of the father who had so 
loved him and was now advanced in years, 
perhaps also of the ease and comfort of his life 
at home — these visions swam before his eyes, 
filling his mind with unrest. What was the use 
of continuing the struggle for this wisdom which 
he could not attain ! Again and again had 
Gotama fought fiercely with temptation, with 
the evil thoughts suggested by the great tempter 
Mara. At times he felt an assurance that the 
light would soon dawn, and again darkness and 
despair would possess his mind. 
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Not far from the banks of the river Neranjara 
stood a peepul-tree, which is a kind of wild fig. 
On the evening of the day on which he had 
received Sujata’s offering Gotama walked up to 
this tree with a great resolve in his mind. Seating 
himself cross-legged, with his back to the trunk 
of the tree and his face to the east, he deter- 
mined that he would not stir from the spot until 
his mind had grasped the highest wisdom — no, 
not though his skin were to become parched and 
every drop of blood dry up in his body. 

Now Mara, the spirit of evil, knew that if he 
could not overcome Gotama before he became 
a Buddha, his power would be for ever broken. 
So fierce w^ere the temptations with which he 
assailed the Holy One that the old legends have 
pictured a real and visible attack. They tell us 
that Mara, knowing that his time was short, 
called on his hosts to arm themselves, and 
the legions of hell, aroused by Satan’s war-cry, 
gathered together in battle array. Many leagues 
they spread over the earth, and as far up into 
the sky, until the stars were blotted out, and the 
darkness became solid. A sound as of thunder 
rent the air, and the earth shook and trembled 
as the powers of evil were let loose ; their force 
was like that of a mighty whirl-wind, so that 
trees were uprooted, mountains split in two, and 
the rivers were turned backward to their sources. 
The angels, who had come in their thousands to 
help the Holy One, fled to the outer boundaries 
of the world, unable to stand before the army of 
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Mara. And Gotama looked round to the right 
and to the left and saw that he was alone. 
There was no help for him but in his own stead- 
fast mind and in the power of holiness. But so 
strong was this power within him that the 
deadly darts of Satan’s warriors fell harmless as 
autumn leaves. Then Mara urged on the fiends 
to tear the future Buddha limb from limb, but 
their fury was unavailing, and they were unable 
to hurt him. When Mara saw that he had no 
power to do Gotama any bodily harm, he tried to 
shake him by all the terrors that affright the 
human mind. On all sides flames burst forth, 
and columns of fiery steam rose higher and 
higher until they reached to heaven ; the fiends 
appeared in shapes hideous and horrible, such as 
would scare the reason of any ordinary man. 
But thoug^i all the powers of hell raged anound 
him, the Holy One sat unmoved — a sight most 
-strange and wonderful, such as had never before 
been seen. 

When the night was spent Mara owned himself 
defeated. “Truly,” he said, “in all the world 
there is no man like Siddhattha, the son of 
Suddhodana.” And the hosts of Satan vanished 
away as the morning dawned, leaving Gotama 
alone. 

In the world of spirits the angels and arch- 
angels and all the winged creatures rejoiced at 
the victory which had been won, and came to do 
honour to him who had put to flight the powers 
of evil — ‘ Jina,’ the Victorious One, whom Mara 
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and his hosts had been unable to vanquish. And 
there fell upon the earth showers of heavenly- 
flowers, while lilies and lotus flowers sprang up 
and bloomed, even out of the dry rocks. 

Gotama remained seated under the peepul-tree, 
and before night fell there came upon him the 
Peace which passeth understanding — called by 
f ile Buddhists ‘ Nirvana.’ 

Like a man who comes forth from a dark 
prison into the glorious light, where each object 
appears in clearness and certainty, so the mind 
of the perfectly enlightened Buddha passes into 
the region where all truth becomes clear, all 
secrets of life and death stand revealed in the 
light of the supreme wisdom. 

To Gotama, now the Buddha, life seemed no 
longer full of dark mysteries and contradictions, 
for he perceived that the universe is governed by 
unchanging laws of truth and justice, that the 
Power which makes for Eighteousness regulates 
all things in an orderly way. This Law — the 
‘ Dhamma, ’ the Buddhists call it — is summed up 
in the theory of cause and effect ; such a simple 
theory it sounds, yet it is the foundation of 
the Buddha’s whole system. Nothing can happen 
by chance or accident, every event is caused by 
some other event which happened before it. And 
in the same way every event must cause some 
other event to follow it. We see that this is true 
in the world of Nature ; everything that happens 
there is regulated by fixed and unchanging laws. 
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These same laws the Buddha applied to the 
things of the mind and to moral actions. Every 
thought, every action, brings with it its own 
inevitable result. From good must come good, 
from evil springs evil. Thus the fruit of the 
actions of our present life will become the 
seed of the character of our future lives. For 
the Buddliists believe that that part of man 
which survives death will be reborn as a being 
who inherits the results of his actions — that is, 
his character, which he has made by his actions. 
For our characters are not formed only during 
our present lives, but are the heaped-up results of 
many previous lives. If we misuse our oppor- 
tunities- of doing good, and lead a life of sin, we 
shall be multiplying sorrows in countless future 
lives. 

These things the Buddha saw with a clear 
mind, and he saw,*too, the cause of sorrow, and 
the way of ending sorrow. Sorrow, he said, 
comes from evil, from the ignorance which hides 
from us the true values of life and causes us to 
cling to the things that vanish and pass away. 
For all visible things are constantly changing, 
decaying, renewing themselves, and again de- 
caying. In this world there is nothing fixed, no, 
not for the fragment of a second. From the 
moment you are born, your body, your mind, and 
all your powers begin to grow and change, so 
that you cannot ever be exactly the same for two 
minutes together. The same law of change 
affects all plants, all animals, the very soil we 
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■tread on. Even the shape of the country we 
live in is every day slowly but surely changing ; 
in some places the sea is breaking down the 
clifPs and gaining on the land, inch by inch ; in 
others, the land is reclaiming the sandy flats 
from which the sea is retreating. 

You have probably often looked at the clouds 
on a windy day, and imagined their shapes to be 
"those of mountains and valleys, towers and pin- 
nacles, or monstrous beasts. Look again, a few 
minutes later, and all will have changed ; the 
pinnacles may be trees, your castle a large bird 
with broad wings outstretched, and the huge 
monster a puff of smoke. Even as you look the 
clouds are forming new shapes ; the whole scene 
is changing, and in a little while this picture of 
your fancy will have melted and vanished away 
altogether. Even so, the world and all visible 
things are ever in a state of making or becoming, 
never can they be finished or stationary. 

Christianity has told us that there can be no 
perfect happiness in earthly life ; in the same 
way the Buddha taught that the perfect state 
can only be attained when the span of our 
earthly lives is ended. When a man dies, 
leaving a debt of unpunished sins, he will be 
reborn, as the Buddhists believe, to continue the 
working out of his salvation. He may be reborn 
as a spirit in heaven or hell, to receive the just 
reward of his deeds, and then again be born 
into the world to finish his course. For the 
Buddhists believe in heaven and hell, as places 
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of temporary bliss and suffering. It is only 
when a being has, after numberless lives, been 
purified from all sin and earthly longings that he 
will enjoy the everlasting peace of Nirvana. 

Nirvana must be thought of more as a state of 
mind than a definite place ; you are told “ the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you,” and in the 
same way Nirvana is the attainment of perfect 
peace within the heart. The Buddha and a few 
great saints enjoyed the peace of Nirvana while 
still living. 

Gotama told his followers very little about this 
other world ; he gave no descriptions of jewelled 
cities where the righteous would enjoy all the 
pleasures they longed for in their earthly lives. 
He only tpld them that in Nirvana all suffering 
will cease, all stroms of human passions be 
stilled, and the fires of hatred and evil thoughts 
extinguished. Nirvana is often spoken of by 
the Buddhists as the ‘ other shore.’ When the 
voyager, weary of battling with the winds and 
waves of the restless sea of human life reaches 
at length that ‘other shore,’ he will pass into 
the immeasurable calm, the Peace which passeth 
understanding — everlasting because unchanging. 



CHAPTER VIl: The First 
Disciples 

T he peepul-tree, under which Gotama 
was seated when heavenly wisdom 
enlightened his mind, has ever since 
been known as the sacred Bo-tree, or 
Tree of Wisdom. For many hundred years it 
continued to flourish, and countless pilgrims have 
visited the spot where the great Teacher first 
attained aknowledge of the truth. 

For Gotama saw all things as they really are ; 
few of us can do this, as our understandings are 
dull, and it is only those with the greatest minds 
who are face to face with the deep trutlis of life 
and eternity. 

It would seem that Gotama was unwilling to 
leave the spot where he had found rest and peace 
after the weariness of those six years during 
which he was searching for Truth. We are told 
that for the space of seven times seven days he 
lingered in the neighbourhood of the Bo-tree, 
meditating on the Peace of Nirvana and the way 
of life leading to deliverance from sin and 

SOZTOW. 

But there came a doubt to the mind of the 
Buddha, as to whether he should teach the new 
doctrine to mankind. The Truth, as he saw it, 
seemed too simple and natural for people whO’ 
had been taught to believe that charms and 
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sacrifices and priestly ceremonies could do away 
with sins. For the Buddha’s faith differed from 
that of the Hindus in this — that it taught that 
none of these things have power to affect 
a man’s destiny. Sins cannot be bought off. The 
great natural law of cause and effect cannot be 
interfered with by man. And thus it followed 
that the Buddha regarded moral conduct as of 
the highest importance. Not sacrifices to Brahma 
or Vishnu, not money paid to the priests to 
appease the angry gods, not fastings and pen- 
ances — none of these things mattered ; but 
speaking the truth, restraining evil passions, 
showing kindness to others — these were the 
things that were understood by the new doctrine, 
the ‘Dhamma,’ Doing good that good might 
follow, that the sum of goodness might be 
increased through countless ages to come. 

Gotama, who well understood human nature, 
doubted whether mankind could be brought to 
believe in a religion having so little show or 
display. For it is much easier to offer a sacrifice 
or to utter a charm than it is to keep a bad 
temper under firm control. Also, it is hard for man 
to realize the fleeting nature of earthly things. 
“ How,” thought the Buddha, “ will one who is 
intent on the pleasures of this life, who is heap- 
ing up riches for himself, be persuaded that the 
world is but as froth, even now vanishing away ; 
that the days of man’s life are as a river running 
swiftly by, and that nougt endures but the right- 
eousness which leads to everlasting Peace ? ” 
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So the Buddha reasoned within himself, 
uncertain whether alone to possess the knowledge 
he had gained, or whether to spread it abroad 
among men. But in the end his great love for 
all living beings prevailed, and he determined to 
preach the doctrine of salvation to mankind. 
“ Surely,” he thought, “ there are some who will 
listen.” 

Gotama intended that his old teachers, Alara 
and Udaka, should be the first to hear the glad 
tidings, but finding that they were both dead he 
set out to walk to Benares in search of the five 
disciples who had lived with him in the jungles 
of Uruvela. 

Taking his begging-bowl the Buddha went 
from village to village until he came near to the 
city of Benares, which lies along the banks of 
the river Ganges. In a beautiful forest known 
as the Deer Park, about three miles from the 
city, Gotama found his former disciples. But 
when they saw him approaching they said one to 
another : “ Here comes he who forsook the only 

true path to holiness, who gave up fasting and 
penance, and eats and drinks like ordinary men ; 
we will pay him no respect.” And they treated 
Gotama coldly, almost rudely. But he, having 
now no doubts in his mind, and being fully 
assured that he was worthy to be a teacher of 
mankind, explained to them that he had become a 
Buddha and therefore deserved their highest 
respect. When the daylight was fading and the 
evening breeze stirred the great trees of the 
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forest, Gotamo seated himself and preached his 
first sermon. As the words flowed from his 
lips a thrill of joy ran through all Nature — ^the 
flowers gave forth their sweetest scents, rivers 
murmured soft music, the stars shone with 
unusual brightness, and there was a rushing 
sound in the air as the devas came in thousands to 
hear the message of salvation. And the five 
disciples bowed themselves before Gotama and 
acknowledged him to be the Holy One — the 
Buddha. Long did the great Teacher continue 
speaking through the stillness of that Indian 
night, 2500 years ago ; and the words he uttered 
have ever since been treasured up in the heai'ts 
of those whom he has led into the way of Peace. 

To found the Kingdom of Righteousness — ^that 
was vrhp,t the Buddha said he was come to do ; 
and then he explained the meaning of the “ Four 
Noble Truths,’ which all his followers must know 
and understand. And the four truths are these : 

1. The Truth that sorrow and suffering will 

exist as long as the world shall last. 

2. The Truth of the cause of sorrow — the 

clinging to earthly things which pass 
away. 

3. The Truth of deliverance from sorrow — 

the conquest over self and all evil 
passions. 

4. The Truth of the path leading to deliver- 

ance from sorrow, that is to say, the 
way of life which must be followed by 
all true Buddhists. This Path, leading 
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to deliverance from sorrow, the 
Buddha called the ‘Noble Eightfold 
Path,’ because in it were set forth 
eight guiding principles which must 
be observed by all. These were ; 

1. A right belief. 

2. High aims. 

3. Kind speech. 

4. Upright conduct. 

5. An honest profession in life. 

6. Perseverance in goodness. 

7. A right use of the intellect. 

8. Right meditation. 

Truly he who can observe these precepts, in 
the way intended by the great Teacher, will lead 
a noble life, and give a noble example to his 
fellow-naen. , 

The Buddha also called this ‘ Path ’ the 
‘Middle Path,’ because, as he explained, it lies 
midway between the two extremes, of self- 
indulgence, and the system of fasting and 
penance practised by the holy men of the Hindus. 
For we should above all be guided by reason 
and common sense, and it is wrong, the Buddha 
taught, to indulge ourselves so that our bodies 
become our masters and we have no control over 
our appetites ; while it is equally wrong to deny 
ourselves the necessaries of life, and so injure 
or weaken our bodies. 

It was no easy religion wdiich the Buddha 
preached to his followers, for there is nothing 
more difficult than to practise perfect self-control, 
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and no one could be a true disciple of Gotama 
until he had learnt this hard lesson. It may 
surprise us to hear of the numbers who were 
attracted by the Buddha’s preaching, but Truth 
has great power, and where there is true good- 
ness and a true wish for right-doing there must 
be Truth, even if it is not exactly the same 
view of the Truth which we have been taught 
ourselves. 

One of the first converts to the Buddha’s 
doctrine was a young man named Yasa. He 
possessed much wealth, but gave up all he had 
and became a beggar like his great Teacher. 
You must not suppose that to be a true disciple 
of Gotama it was necessary to give up the world. 
It v/as quite possible to follow the Buddha’s 
teaching^ and yet to continue living in the world. 
Indeed many of Gotama’s great friends were 
ordinary citizens, or householders as they were 
called. It was the same with Christianity five 
hundred years later — all who kept Christ’s com- 
mandments were his followers, but some were 
specially chosen for the higher life, and these 
were commanded to forsake their homes and all 
their possessions. 

Gotama remained for some time in the Deer 
Park at Benares, preaching the Law to all who 
came to hear him — not, like the Brahmins, only 
to privileged people, but equally to rich and poor, 
old and young, men and women. When at the 
end of three months his disciples numbered sixty, 
Gotama called them together and thus addressed 
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them: “Beloved Bhikkhus” (Bhikkhus signifies 
Beggars, the name commonly used by Gotama in 
speaking to his disciples), “ we have a great duty 
to perform, that of working for the salvation of 
men and angels, and showing them the way to 
deliverance. Let us part company, and each 
take a different way, so that no two shall go in 
the same direction. And you shall preach the 
Doctrine to all men and declare the Truths which 
I have made known to you. I myself will go to 
the village of Senani, on the borders of the 
Uruvela jungles.” 

So Gotama returned to the solitudes he knew 
so well, and there in the jungle he met three 
brothers, named Kassapa, who were worshippers 
of the Hindu god of Fire. They were looked 
upon as .very holy men, and at first considered 
themselves greatly superior to Gotama in wisdom 
and knowledge, but, as day after day they heard 
the Master speak, they were gradually persuaded 
of the truth of his words, and the three brothers 
and their numerous disciples were converted. 

Gotama, like other great teachers, often spoke 
in parables, taking symbols from Nature to make 
his meaning clear. One day he was seated with 
some of his new disciples on a high rock, known 
as the Elephant Rock, which overlooked the wide 
valley of Rajagaha. All at once the flames of a 
jungle fire shot up, reddening the sky with an 
angry glow ; the wild beasts of the jungle fled 
panic-stricken as the fire crept on, like a devour- 
ing monster, consuming all that lay in its path. / 
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Gotama, who had been speaking of the subduing 
of evil passions, compared the fire to the inward 
excitement and anxiety which consume those who 
are intent on worldly pleasures. The fire will 
burn so long as there is fuel to feed it, and the 
fires of hatred and avarice will burn as long as 
we worry and distress ourselves with earthly 
longings. As an instance,- take the man 
whose whole thoughts are intent on making 
money ; he is never satisfied with what he has, 
but is always craving for more ; never at rest, he 
is consumed by anxiety lest he should lose his 
wealth. But in those who have given up all their 
possessions the fires of avarice will cool down ; 
having nothing and wanting nothing, they will 
enjoy perfect peace. The sermon preached by 
Gotama on the Elephant Rock became known 
as the ‘ L’esson on Burning ’ ; it is found 'written 
in the old books among the collection of sermons 
preached by the Buddha to his disciples. 

You will remember that after leaving his 
home the first city which Gotama entered was 
Rajagaha. There he had talked with Bimbisara, 
the king, and had promised him that, if he ever 
found the wisdom he was seeking, he would 
return and teach it to him. Thinking now upon 
this promise, Gotama left the jungle of Uruvela 
and took the road to Rajagaha, accompanied by 
a great number of disciples. 

One day, as King Bimbisara was sitting in his 
palace, a messenger came to him, saying, “ The 
Master is come.” So the King rose, and, accom- 
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panied by many of his nobles and courtiers, went 
to the palm grove where the Buddha and a 
thousand disciples were staying. 

It was nearly seven years since the noble 
Prince Siddhattha had walked through the city 
gates to beg for his food ; a beggar’s life was new 
and strange to him, and you will remember how 
distasteful he found the coarse food to which he 
was then unaccustomed. Since that time Gotama 
had learnt many things — ^the six year’s penance 
in the Uruvela jungle had taught him what suffer- 
ing and hardship meant; he had known and 
resisted temptation, and in the end had found the 
way to peace and deliverance from sorrow. And 
now, as the Buddha, the Enlightened One, 
Gotama returned to the kingdom of Magadha to 
fulfil his promise to the King. 

BimtJisara was a mighty monarch, yet* when he 
came to the palm grove where the Buddha was 
seated in the midst of his disciples, he bowed 
himself reverently at his feet, thus showing that 
he considered the might and majesty of a Buddha 
far above earthly power and greatness. Then 
Gotama addressed the assembled multitude, ex- 
plaining the meaning of the Four Noble Truths 
and the Eightfold Path leading to peace and 
deliverance. At the end of the discourse King 
Bimbisara declared himself a believer, and 
repeated the form of words which it is still usual 
to repeat on becoming a member of the Buddhist 
Church: “I take refuge in the Buddha; I take 
refuge in the Doctrine; I take refuge in the 
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Order.” The ‘ Order ’ means the brotherhood of 
monks, or the Church. 

Before Bimbisara left the palm grove he 
invited Ootama and all his disciples to come 
to the palace the next day for their morning 
meal. 

The people of Rajagaha were greatly excited 
when they heard that the King had been 
converted to the new religion, and large crowds 
assembled to see the Teacher and his many 
followers as they entered the city on their way 
to the palace. 

When the King had entertained his guests, 
he begged of the Buddha to accept a gift ; this 
was a pleasant grove, called Veluvana, or ‘the 
bamboo grove,’ not far from the city gates’. For 
the King thought the palm grove too far away, 
and he wished to have the Buddha near him that 
he might often go and visit him. So the bamboo 
grove was solemnly presented to the Buddha, 
and to the Order of Monks. A priceless golden 
goblet was brought, filled with water scented 
with fragrant flowers, and the King poured 
water over the Buddha’s hands, saying ; “ May 
the Blessed One accept my gift.” 

Gotama stayed for two months in the bamboo 
grove, where he was joined by the sixty disciples 
he had sent out from Benares. About this 
time two noble youths, named Sariputta and 
Mogallana, were converted, and became monks. 
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They were afterward known as the disciples 
of the Right and Left, which means that they 
were looked upon as the two chief disciples of 
Gotama, and were much beloved by him. 



CHAPTER VIII : The King 

sends for his Son 

Y OU may wonder what had been happening 
at Kapilavatthu during the last seven 
years of our story. Neither the King, 
nor Yasodhara, nor any of his relations 
had seen Gotama since the night of his flight, 
when he went forth into homelessness to lead 
the life of a beggar. You will remember the 
King’s anxiety lest he should lose his son, but 
all his precautions had been in vain, and on that 
fateful July night the noble hoi'se Khantaka 
had borne his master away in the white moon- 
light, far beyond the bounds of the Sakya land. 
There was wailing and bitter grief in the palace 
when the Prince’s flight was discovered, and 
the King had no news of his son until Channa, 
the charioteer, returned after some days bearing 
the Prince’s jewels. From time to time 
Suddhodana had sent out messengers to find out 
what Siddhattha was doing and where he was 
staying, and great was the King’s grief when 
he heard that his son v/as so changed by fasting 
and penance that none would have recognized 
him. 

But one day King Suddhodana was told that 
his son was well, that he had become a Buddha, 
and was staying in a bamboo grove near 
Rajagaha with many followers whom he had 
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* , J : : s faith. The King rejoiced 
; • • see his son again. So h 
r. bles of his court, and sent L 
; r:s'n to Rajagaha. 

: -on.” he said; “tell him i 

■ : ?r, '.vishes to see him, and 
-on with you.” 

- d, but the messenger did nol 
he send the King any word 
a while Suddhodana dis 
iitya chief, also accompanie 
and bade him take a mes 
Then the King waited ar 
and Vasodhara, longing to 
1 . irazed many times from the 
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Kala Udayin promised that he would do the 
King’s bidding, and took his leave. Having 
arrived at Rajagaha, he found that all the 
messengers who had been sent before him had 
been converted and become monks, so they had 
thought no more of the King’s message. 

When Kala Udayin went to the Bamboo Grove 
and took his place in the assembly to listen to 
the Master’s words, he too was converted, and 
resolved to devote • his life to religion. But he 
kept the King’s Message in his mind, and when 
the month of March was come and the scent of 
spring was in the air, he went to Gotama and 
told him how much his father longed to see him. 

“ And now,” said Udayin, “ that the spring 
is come and the roads are dry and the woods 
full of flowers, it is a good time to undertake a 
journey. 

So Gotama resolved to go and visit his father, 
and he sent word to his followers to make 
themselves ready to accompany him, for the 
monks were to lead a wandering life, travelling, 
from place to place to preach the doctrine. 
As Gotama and his disciples travelled on foot, the 
journey took them some time, and two months 
passed before they arrived at Kapilavatthu, 
The King, who had had notice of their approach, 
was waiting at the city gates to welcome his 
son. His brothers and nephews and some of the 
maidens of the royal family had accompanied 
him, and young children, carrying flowers, 
walked in front of the procession. 
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There was a shady banyan grove outside the 
city gates, where huts and shelters had been built 
for the Buddha and his disciples, for monks must 
not live in palaces or luxurious houses. A banyan 
is a kind of fig-tree which grows in India and 
Ceylon ; it reaches a great height, and its 
branches arching downward take root, thus 
forming new trunks ; these in their turn 
throw out branches which take root in the 
same way, so that in time a single tree will 
cover a large extent of ground. Thus a banyan 
grove, such as the one in which the Buddha 
and his disciples dwelt, looks like a vast 
cathedral, with its clusters of natural pillars and 
over-arching roof beneath which the tierce glare 
of the sun is subdued to a dim and pleasant 
shade. 

The Sakyas had always been a proud people. 
Though Gotama’s uncles came to welcome him, 
they were displeased to see one of their race a 
shaven monk begging for his daily food. They 
had determined not to bow down before their 
young kinsman, but seeing the King at his son’s 
feet they felt obliged to honour the Buddha. 
This was the third time that King Suddhodana 
had bowed down before his son ; the first time 
was when the old hermit prophesied Siddhattha’s 
future greatness ; the second, when the shadow 
of the jambu-tree remained fixed to shelter the 
young child from the burning sun, and now, 
when Suddhodana saw his son as a perfect 
Buddha, he again bowed down before him. But 
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though he thus honoured him, the King still 
longed to see his son a gi*eat monarch, ruler of 
all the kingdoms of the earth, and he spoke to 
him of the delights and splendours of his early 
life at home. The Buddha replied that the joys 
he had gained were greater than those he had 
given up. 

Now it happened that neither Suddhodana nor 
his brothers had invited the Buddha and his dis- 
ciples to come for their meal on the following 
day. So in the morning Gotama took his begging- 
bowl and entered his native town. How strange 
must it have seemed to the people that their 
Prince, who might one day have ruled over them 
should be begging his food in the streets of his 
capital ! The Buddha looked so calm and serene, 
and his face shone with so glorious a light, that 
the people bowed down to him as though he had 
been a god. 

When the King heard that Prince Siddhattha 
was begging in the streets, he was very angry, 
and, gathering up his robes, strode out of the 
palace to find his son. 

“ Why do you shame-your family by begging '?” 
he exclaimed. 

The Buddha replied that those of his race had 
always done as he did. “We come of a noble 
fine of kings and warriors,” Suddhodana replied, 
“ and not one of our race has ever begged his 
food.” Gotama explained that by his race he 
meant the prophets of old, the former Buddhas, 
who, having nothing of their own, had always 
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lived by the charity of others. And then Gotama 
uttered the following verse : 

“ Rise up and loiter not, 

Follow after a hoh^ life! 

Who follows virtue rests in bliss, 

Both in this world and in the next.” 

The King’s heart was softened, and taking his 
son’s begging-bowl from him he led him to the 
palace, where he provided a plentiful meal for 
all the Buddha’s disciples. Perhaps the slaves 
and attendants who came to wait on the beggars 
remembered the very different scene, seven years 
before, when Gotama had last entered his father’s 
house. Resplendent in his royal robes and glit- 
tering jewels, the young Prince had driven to 
the palace from the gardens; and the people, 
rejoicing over the glad news of his son’s birth, 
had followed the gaily painted chariot in festal 
procession. But even then had Siddhattha resolved 
in his heart to renounce all that most men hold 
dear in this life. That night he had left his home, 
not to return until he came as a homeless 
wanderer, begging his food from door to door. 

When the monks had finished their meal, the 
women of the royal household came to do 
reverence to the Buddha. But Yasodhara was 
not with them ; she had remained in her own 
chamber, for she thought, “ If my lord still cares 
for me he will come and seek me here.” Gotama, 
noticing the absence of his wife, presently rose 
and went to the Princess’s apartments, accompa- 
nied by the King and two disciples. And 
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Yasodhara, hearing their footsteps, rose up 
hastily to meet her lord. That he would not be 
as she had last seen him — a noble Prince in the 
prime of manhood, glorious in his beauty and 
royal state — this Yasodhara well knew ; yet, 
when she stood face to face with the shaven 
monk clad in coarse yellow robes, she was utterly 
overcome, and fell sobbing at his feet. Then 
she realized for the first time how far her 
husband had gone from her, hovr wide a gulf 
separated them. The calmness and beauty of 
another world shone in his face, and Yasodhara 
felt that the love which had once been hers alone 
was now to be shared by every living being. 

We may wonder what were Gotama’s thoughts 
during this meeting with his wife, but of these we 
know nothing. Those who have reached that 
‘ other shore ’ — the Peace of Nirvana — are beyond 
the reach of human passions ; having conquered 
themselves they cannot again be conquered. 
But that Gotama comforted his sorrowing wife 
we need not doubt, for in the heart of a Buddba 
there is an infinite compassion and tenderness, a 
deep understanding of human weakness and 
sorrow. Gotama did not stay long in his wife’s 
presence, but soon took his leave and departed. 

The proud Sakya lords had at first been dis- 
pleased at seeing their kinsman a monk and a 
beggar, but when they heard the Buddha preach 
the doctrine of peace and deliverance many were 
convinced of the truth of his words several of 
his relations, including his half-brother Nanda, 
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became monks and gave up theii’ royal state. 
King Suddhodana, however, was not among the 
earliest converts, but later on he too believed 
and, as we read, entered the paths. _ 

Gotama had a young cousin called Ananda, 
and a wise man had prophesied that he would 
become the Buddha’s disciple and close atten- 
dant. So Ananda’s father, fearing to lose his 
son, did all he could to prevent a meeting 
between the cousins. But his precautions were 
vain. One day Ananda came by chance into 
the Buddha’s presence ; like many others, he at 
once felt the influence of the Master’s great and 
noble nature, and when Gotama rose up to go 
Ananda followed him, and none could keep him 
back. 

You .will perhaps remember De-vadatta, 
Gotoma’s wicked cousin, who had been so 
unfriendly to him when the two were boys 
together ; he also became a convert to the new 
doctrine, and joined the Brotherhood of Monks, 
but his conversion was not very sincere, as we 
shall see later on. 

Among the converts at Kapilavatthu there 
were a great many women ; some of these went 
to the Buddha and begged him to allow them to 
enter the Order as nuns ; but he would not 
consent to this, and it was not until some years 
later that he allowed women to join the Order. 

But Yasodhara continued to grieve for her lost 
husband; her love for Siddhattha blinded her 
to all else, and she could not face the bitter truth 
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"that henceforth he would be as a stranger to her. 
One day, having put on her royal robes and her 
jewels, Yasodhara went with her maidens to 
the place where Gotama came to receive his 
food, thus thinking to attract his eyes, for she 
still vainly hoped that he might return to her. 
In time, however, even Yasodhara found peace 
in the faith of the Buddha ; she entered the 
Order and became one of the most earnest of 
the nuns. 

About a week after the Buddha’s arrival in 
Kapilavatthu Yasodhara sent her son to him to ask 
for his inheritance. Rahula, who followed his 
father to the banyan grove, said to him: “My 
father, some day I shall be king over this land, 
give me my inheritance — ^the treasure to which 
I am heir.” But the Buddha thought •within 
himself, “ This treasure which my son asks for 
is perishable and brings no happiness, I will give 
him instead the seven-fold treasure which I 
gained under the Bo-tree, and thus make him 
heir to a heavenly kingdom.” And he told 
Sariputta, one of his chief disciples, to receive 
Rahula into the Order ; so the child, young as 
he was, entered the Order to be trained as a 
monk. 

When the King heard that his grandson was 
to be a monk he was greatly grieved, and he 
begged the Buddha to make it a rule that, in 
future, a son must ask leave of his father and 
mother before entering the order. This Gotama 
agreed to do, and the rule holds good to the 
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present day ; tlius, when a man takes his vows 
on joining the Brotherhood of Monks, he is 
always asked whether he has the consent of 
his parents. 

Several of those who might have succeeded 
to the thi’one of the Sakya land had now become 
monks, and so renounced all claim to earthly 
honours. It seems strange and wonderful that 
the Buddha’s preaching should have had the 
power of making so many men and women ready 
to give up all their luxuries and suffer poverty 
and hardship for the sake of the heavenly 
treasures of the Kingdom of Righteousness. 

Gotama remained for about two months at 
Kapilavatthu, and then returned with his disciples 
to Rajagaha. 



CHAPTER IX : The Buddha s 
Wanderings 

W HEN the Buddha returned to Raja- 
gaha he took up his abode in the 
bamboo grove, the gift of King 
Bimbisara. There were several 
other pleasant groves and gardens which had 
been presented by kings and rich merchants. 
You must not, however, suppose that these places 
were Gotama’s property. No Buddhist monk is 
allowed to possess property of his own, and the 
Buddha always insisted that gifts should be made 
to the Order and not to himself. Once, when 
Pajapati^, Gotama’s aunt and foster-mother, 
brought him a garment of fleecy wool which 
she had woven herself, he begged her to give it 
to the Order, for by doing so, he said, she would 
be honouring both himself and the Brotherhood. 

Of all the garden monasteries to which we 
have alluded none became more famous than 
the Jetavana, a beautiful spot near Savatthi, 
the capital of Kosala. There was a rich merchant, 
named Anathapindika, who was once travelling 
with five hundred bullock carts laden with 
merchandise ; coming to Rajagaha he happened 
to hear the Buddha preach, and was converted. 
It was the great wish of this merchant to make 
a gift of a pleasant garden to the Buddha and 
the Order of Monks, and no place seemed to him 
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so well suited for this purpose as the beautiful 
garden of Prince Jeta, near Savatthi. But the 
Prince refused to sell his garden. The merchant 
then bid a higher price, but again his offer was 
refused. At length Anathapindika persuaded 
Prince Jeta to sell Mm as much of the garden 
as he could cover with pieces of money (the 
square copper coins in use at that time). The 
money was brought in bullock carts, and the 
coins were laid, side by side, over the whole 
garden. The merchant then built dwelling- 
places for the Buddha and eighty elders in this 
pleasant retreat. There were huts or cells for 
sleeping in and an open pillared hall which could 
hold a large assembly of people. These buildings 
were gaily decorated, and the large hall was 
ornamented with figures of ducks and quails. 

Anathapindika had a rest-house built *at every 
league of the road between Rajagaha and 
Savatthi, and, as soon as all was ready, he invited 
the Buddha to come and receive his gift. When 
news came that the Buddha and his disciples 
were approaching the city a great procession 
went out to meet them. It was headed by the 
merchant’s son and five hundred youths holding 
gaily coloured flags and banners ; then came the 
two daughters of Anathapindika with five hun- 
dred maidens carrying pitchers of water, and after 
these followed the merchant’s wife and five hun- 
dred women bearing dishes of food for the monks. 
Lastly came Anathapindika himself, accompanied 
by five hundred merchants all dressed in their 
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finest clothes. This gay company walked in 
front of Gotama and his disciples to the Jetavana, 
or Jeta Garden, where the merchant solemnly 
presented his gift. A golden bowl was brought, and 
Anathapindika poured water over the Buddha’s 
hands, saying “ I give the Jetavana Monas- 
tery to the Blessed Buddha and the Brotherhood of 
Monks, both to these now present and any who 
may come hereafter.” It was indeed a noble 
gift, and the Buddha showed how much he valued 
it by spending many rainy seasons in the beautiful 
Jeta Garden. 

During the fine weather the members of the 
Brotherhood separated, travelling in different 
directions to preach to the people in all the 
villages ; but when the rains began the disciples 
met together and gathered round the Master in 
some qu1.et retreat. ' 

A rainy season in India is very different from 
the wet weather we are accustomed to in the 
West. In India the seasons are more regular 
than they are in our variable climate, and, 
after a long period of uninterrupted fine weather, 
the rainy season, or Monsoon, sets in, and conti- 
nues for about three months. When the sky 
has been, for many weeks, clear as polished brass 
and the heat dry and scorching, like the heat of a 
furnace, there comes at last a welcome change. 
There is a scent of moisture in the air, dark purple 
clouds gather on the horizon, gradually over- 
spreading the sky. Frequent lightning and the 
distant roll of thunder announce the coming 
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deluge until the clouds burst over the land, and 
the rain, descending in torrents, continues v?ith 
short intervals for weeks together. Sometimes 
the rains do a great deal of damage — rivers 
overflow their banks, whole villages being swept 
away by the floods, and hundreds of men and 
cattle drowned. But, notwithstanding the des- 
truction that is, at times, caused by the Monsoon, 
it is as necessary to the well-being of the Indian 
people as is the rise of the Nile to the in- 
habitants of Egypt. Without a sufficient 
rainfall the crops would fail and the people 
die of famine. So the Monsoon is eagerly 
looked for as the bringer of fertility and plenty. 

For the monks the rainy season was a time 
for quiet meditation and religious training, 
answering, in many respects, to our season of 
Lent. • Some of the Buddha’s most* famous 
sermons were preached during the rains, in 
one or other of the garden monasteries to which 
it was his habit to retire. 

Many people imagine that the Buddha’s life 
was mostly spent in quiet meditation, and 
usually think of him as seated passively under 
a tree. But, as a matter of fact, few men led 
a more active and bussy life than did Gotama 
from the time of his enlightenment to the day 
of his death. He was in his twenty-ninth year 
when he left his home at Kapilavatthu ; after 
this event he passed six years searching for 
the Truth, so he was about thirty-five when he 
began his public preaching. From this time 
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forward Gotania’s life was spent in active 
work ; during forty-five years, for he lived to 
be eighty, he never ceased in his endeavours 
to spread the faith which he believed would 
. bring blessings to mankind. For the Buddha 
looked with love and compassion on all living 
beings, and longed that all might share in the 
knowledge of the great truths he had gained 
under the Bo-tree. 

The land lying between Rajagaha and Savatth.i, 
on either side of the Ganges, is known as the 
Buddhist Holy land. For it was here that the 
Buddha journeyed to and fro during many years 
preaching the doctrine of peace and deliverance ; 
indeed there were few places in this tract of 
country that were not hallowed by the footsteps 
of the great Teacher. Wherever he went he 
was welcomed by the people, and all wh® were 
sad and sorrowful came to him seeking advice 
and comfort. For though the Buddha had 
attained the Great Peace and passed beyond 
the reach of human sorrow, he had a tender 
compassion for the sorrows of others. 

It was in the fifth year of his preaching, 
while Gotama was spending the i*ainy season 
in Magadha, that a messenger arrived in haste 
from Kapilavatthu with the news that King 
Suddhodana lay sick, and was likely soon to 
• die. Gotama on hearing this news, travelled 
in all haste to his old home, w'here he found his 
father still alive. The King, now ninety-seven 
years of age, longed for his son’s presence ashe 
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felt his end approaching. In days gone by 
Suddhodana had grieved because his son refused 
to rule over an earthly kingdom and chose, 
instead, to establish the ‘ Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness.’ He would have given all he possessed to*, 
see Gotama a mighty monarch, lord of the whole 
earth, instead of a shaven beggar, living a life of 
poverty and hardship. But as time passed Sud- 
dhodana realized the noble truths contained in 
his son’s teaching, and he too entered the pathway 
of Peace. 

It was but a few days after Gotama’s arrival 
in Kapilavatthu that the old King died. It is the 
custom of the Hindus to burn their dead, and a 
great pile was raised for the cremation of the 
King’s body. When all the ceremonies had 
been duly performed the Buddha departed, and 
returfied to the land of Magadha. 

One day, not long after these events, the King’s 
widow arrived in Magadha and begged to speak 
with the Buddha. You will remember that 
Pajapati was Gotama’s aunt, who, when his 
mother died, had nursed him as if he had been 
her own child. When the Buddha had first 
visited Kapilavatthu, Pajapati, and others of the 
Sakya women, had begged that they might 
become nuns. They were ready to give up all 
their luxuries, to wear the yellow robes and lead 
the same life as the monks. But the Buddha had 
refused them admission to the Order. “ Strive 
for perfection in your homes,” he had said, 
“ clothed in the white robes which women wear, 
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and aspire not to the yellow robes and hard life 
of the monks. Lead pure and virtuous lives, 
so shall you find peace and happiness.” 

After the King’s death, Pajapatl and many 
. other 'Sakya women, among whom was Yasod- 
hara, resolved that they would again plead 
earnestly for admission to the Order. So they 
cut off their long hair, put on coarse yellow robes, 
and set out to walk to Magadha, where the 
Buddha was staying. They arrived weary 
and travel-stained, with their clothes in rags, 
for the way was rough and part of it lay through 
the jungle. But when the Queen was admitted 
to the Buddha’s presence and repeated her 
request, she received the sarne answer as before. 
So she went ■ out sorrowfully and sat herself, 
weeping, at the entrance of the house. There 
Ananda, G-otama’s cousin, found her, ’ and 
asked the reason of her grief. Ananda, being 
very tender-hearted, went to his cousin, by whom 
he was much beloved, and pleaded fervently that 
the Queen’s prayer might be granted. The 
Bubdha at length yielded, consenting, though 
unwillingly, to receive women into the Order. 
So, rejoicing greatly, these brave women 
renounced all the comforts and luxuries to which 
they had been accustomed, and like the monks, 
led simple and self-denying lives. Thus was 
founded the Buddhist Sistei'hood. Many women, 
taught by the sorrows of the world that 
happiness is but a fleeting thing, found refuge 
in this community of noble women. Among 
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those who learnt this hard lesson was Kisa- 
gotaml, a native of the town of Savatthi. 
Her story is usually called the Parable of the 
Mustard Seed. 

In India women are married very young-, 
and Kisagotanii was little more than a child 
when she had to endure the bitterest sorrow 
that can come to any woman. Her baby, the 
one joy of her life, fell sick and died. So 
distracted was the poor mother that she could 
not believe her son was really dead, and, carrying 
him on her hip, as Indian women always carry 
their babies, she went to all her friends to ask 
them to give her some medicine for her boy. 
But the people looked at her in wonder and 
said that medicine was of no use. SoKisagotami 
wandered on from house to house, repeating 
her request. At last a monk wlio saw her 
pitied the poor girl, and persuaded her to seek 
the Buddha’s advice. Kisagotami, still carrying 
her dead baby, went to the Jeta Garden where 
the Buddha was staying, and bowing herself 
at fais feet asked him if he could give her any 
medicine that would cure her child. “You must 
bring me some mustard seed,” he answered, “ but 
it is necessary that it should come from a house 
where neither parent, child, nor any relation or 
slave has died.” 

Kisagotami, still clasping her child, started 
hopefully on her search for the precious mustard 
seed. But in one house they told her that the 
master was dead, in another that they had lost 
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a child, in others that a slave or some member 
of the family had died, and the poor girl 
could, find no house which had not at some 
time been visited by Death. Then at last she 
began to understand the truth which the Buddha 
intended her to learn — that the shadow of 
death is over all, that there are none in this 
world who can escape sorrow and loss. So 
Kisagotami left her dead child in a forest and 
returned to the Buddha. “ My Master,’ ’ she 
said, “ I have not brought the mustard seed, for 
the dead are many, and I can find no house where 
Death is not known.” Then the Buddha com- 
forted the poor mother and taught her the truth 
of sorrow. It is always so, he explained, men 
count for their happiness on their loved ones, 
their wealthf their flocks and herds — till suddenly, 
like a flood in the night, Death comes, over- 
whelming all. It was not the first time that 
Kisagotami had lost a dearly-loved child — many 
times before, in her past lives, had she endured 
the bitter grief of separation from those who 
wei-e dear to her ; many times yet might 
she undergo the same sorrow. And Kisagotami 
understood that in the Peace of Nirvana alone 
can Death be conquered. She begged the Buddha 
to let her be received into the Sisterhood, and so 
she entered the pathway of Peace. 

“ This way is straight : it leads one to the other 
world ; it is the one road to the ocean of purity.” 
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of Monks 

T he Buddhist Order of Monks is the o 
religious brotherhood in the wc 
it was founded by the Buddha a 
2500 years ago, and continues to 
at the present day. There is one great differ 
bet ween the Buddhist monks and those of Chris 
orders. The vows taken by a Buddhist on ei 
ing the Brotherhood are not binding for life, 
man finds he is not fitted to be a monk, he ma 
any time, leave his monastery and return tc 
world.; it is, however, considered a gi’aat disg 
to be dismissed for breaking any of the rale 
the Order. Many take vov/s for a few montl 
any short period, especially during the se 
of Lent, and in some Buddhist countries t 
are few men who have not been monks at s 
time of their lives. 

The aim of the Buddhist in becoming a n 
is to free his mind from earthly longings 
attain that calm which is the result of se 
things as they really are and understan( 
their true value. The Buddha taught 
none can enter the path, whose final go; 
the Peace of Nirvana, until he has cease 
crave for the pleasures and excitements of 
world. And this very few can do wit! 
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renouncing the world and leading the hornless 
life. 

In shaving his head and putting on the yellow 
robes a man cuts himself off from the world and 
turns the stream of his life into a -new channel. 
Outward observances fare of no value in them- 
selves. The Buddha tells us that “ It is not by 
dirt, by fasting, or by sleeping on the bare ground 
that men become pure.” Still less do these 
things atone for sins committed. The Hindu may 
think that he can escape punishment for sin by 
offering sacrifices to the gods, but the follower of 
the Buddha believes that nothing can interfere 
with the universal Law of cause and eff'ect. 
Suffering, in some form, is the inevitable result 
of sin — pain must as surely follow a wrong act 
“ as the wheel follows the foot of the ox -that 
draws the carriage.” Nothing can release a 
man from the penalty of sin. “Not in the sky, 
not in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into 
the clefts of the mountains, is there known a 
spot in the whole world, where a man might 
be freed from an evil deed.” Punishment must 
overtake him, sooner or later, either in this pre- 
sent or in some future life or in hell. The 
Buddhists, however, do not believe any punish- 
ment to be eternal; and when a being has paid 
the just debt of his evil deeds he may, still work 
out his salvation. 

It is to this task, the working out of his salva- 
tion, that the monk applies himself when he has 
renounced all the comforts and pleasures of life. 
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The ceremony of admission into the Buddhist 
Brotherhood is very solemn and impressive ; it 
was instituted in early days, and has remained 
practically unchanged for the last two thousand 
years. The candidate, or man about to be 
received into the order, must appear before an 
assembly of not less than ten monks, who judge as 
to whether he is a fit person to be admitted. The- 
ceremony of ordination usually takes place in a 
long open hall, of which the roof is supported by 
pillars. At one end of the hall is seated the elder 
of the monks, and the others sit cross-legged 
on mats, in two rows down the length of 
the hall. Then the candidate, wearing his 
ordinary dress and carrying the yellow robes 
on his arm, walks up to the elder, and, kneeling- 
before him, begs three times for admission to 
the Brotherhood. He then retires to put on 
the yeJlow robes for the first time. When the 
candidate returns, dressed as a monk, he kneels 
down and repeats the form of words known as- 
the “ Three Refuges ’ : 

“I go for refuge to the Buddha. I go for 
refuge to the Doctrine. I go for refuge to the- 
Brotherhood,” 

This is said three times, after which the new 
monk vows to observe the Ten Precepts, or 
Commandments, repeating each one separately. 

“ I take the vow not to destroy life.” This ie 
the first commandment ; a good Buddhist will 
not hurt or kill any living creature, for the 
Buddha has said, “ He who, seeking his own 
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3SS, punishes or kills beings who also long 
piness, will not find happiness after death.” 
cond commandment forbids stealing of 
d. The third enjoins purity of life. The 
forbids lies or any false speaking — we read 
allection of scripture verses, “Let no one 
ilsely to another in the hall of justice . . . 
avoid all unti’uth.” The fifth comisiand- 
ondemns the use of intoxicating drinks, 
3ads men into sin — “ Through intoxication 
pid commit sins and make other people 
■ted.” 

five precepts should be observed py all 
ts, whether laymen or monks, the re- 
: five refer specially to the monks, being 
•ds against eating food at forbidden 
oing to plays and entertainments, wear- 
aments, sleeping on soft beds, and 
g gold and silver, which no monk is 
to possess. 

the repetition of the Ten Precepts, the 
y of ordination ends, and the new monk 
ce, or beginner. He cannot be a fully 
monk until he is over twenty years of 

■vice, on entering his new life, becomes 
of an older monk, who acts toward him 
■her toward his son. And the novice, on 
attends on the daily wants of his 
father. It is his duty to rise before 
;, and, when he has washed himself, to 
house and sweep round the bo-tree, 
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which is planted near every monastery in 
remembrance of the sacred Bo-tree under which 
Gotama obtained enlightenment. When these 
duties have been pei'formed, and the drinking 
water for the day has been fetched and filtered, - 
the novice sits down to meditate. By meditation 
we mean fixing the mind steadily on a given 
subject, banishing all other thoughts. Meditation 
on some sacred subject is the form of prayer that 
is practised in the religion of the Buddha. 

Buddhist monks are allowed only one meal in 
the day, and this must be taken between sunrise 
and noon. So, while it is yet early, the novice 
follows his superior to the village for the daily 
round of begging. Silently the monks stand 
with their alms-bowls at the doors of the houses, 
for they may not ask for anything ; silently they 
go on their way, uttering no complaint against 
those who give them nothing. The people in 
Buddhist countries love and honour the monks 
and consider it a privilege to supply them with 
food — even the very poorest put by a small 
portion of rice or a little fruit in readiness for the 
monks’ daily visit. But only food or the actual 
necessaries of life may be given, for no 
monk is allowed to possess money. In fact, 
his possessions are limited to eight articles which 
are considered necessaries. These are the fol- 
lowing : an alms-bowl, a razor, a needle, a water- 
strainer, three robes and a girdle. The three 
robes are the yellow beggar robes often men- 
tioned before. They consist of three pieces of 
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■j- assembled people, but, in those- 
. -.viiere the simple faith of the Buddha 
there are no regular services like those 
■■ -•‘an churches. 

V h - ir. the month, at the new and full moon, 

. of a district meet together for 

; . The elder of the brethren, after 

. ig a portion of the Scriptures, asks the 
. nibled monks if they have any sins to confess. 

■ ! ail are silent the question is put a second and a 
h 'd time; and the monk who, having a sin on 
: hits conscience, does not confess it on the 
.ird repetition of. the question, is guilty of 
■ h:ig an intentional lie. 

1 :i have already heard of the Buddhist 
. .■.MOod, which \vas founded by Pajapati, the 
, . . Lilli's aunt and foster-mother. The sisters, 

: ;r.'. live together in communities* and are 
. . ier the same rules as the monks. They 
i : ■ taught to look up to the monks as their 
, • ’■.•iors; and are instructed by them, and con- 
i -- their sins to them. The sisters, like the 
;n Ilk-, are always free to return to the world if 
■ iiey wish to do so, and you must not imagine 
hu'rn in any way like cloistered nuns. In the 
t-arly days of Buddhism the Sisterhood flourished 
Hi many towns and villages ; some of the sisters 
I V. Clime teachers of the Doctrine, and even 
preached to the people, for Indian women of 
tiiat time enjoyed much more freedom than is 
allowed to the Hindu woman of the present day. 
Though the monks lived mostly among men, 
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v/andering from place to place to preach the 
truths which the Buddha had taught them, yet 
there were many who lived in the great forests 
as hermits. Indeed a solitary life was often 
• adopted for a time as the best means of attaining 
that indifference to worldly things, which is the 
first lesson to be learnt by the brethren of the 
yellow robe. 

Living in the great solitudes of the Indian 
jungle, these lonely monks were in close touch 
with Nature, and learned to love and under- 
stand her as the dwellers of a busy town can 
never do. With no shelter but a large tree or 
a mountain cave, they roamed through the 
jungle, free and fearless as the elephant or the 
rhinoceros, for he who has conquered himself 
knows no , fear. In forest glade, or wind-swept 
mountain height, these wanderers found freedom 
and joy ; how deep was their love of Nature -we 
learn from the poems, or psalms, which many ci 
them have left us. The blossoms on the margin of 
the stream, the pale grey cranes rising at evening 
from the marshes and sailing on broad wings 
into the glow of sunset, the cool winds that stir 
the trees at sundown, the vdiite moonbeams 
lighting the dim pathways of the jungle — such 
things as these filled the lonely watchers with a 
quiet joy. “ They move about in peace on moun- 
tains and in forests; they are happy in finding 

happiness, and leave sorrow behind 

Nor was it only in the softer moods of Tsature 
that these hermits delighted, for they tell of the 
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*■— -’ed them when the storm-clouds 
' ■ ■■l'‘i.'^the sky, when the lightning 
■ , thunder-clouds in heaven beat 

, ’ to face with Nature, the monk 

'■ : i' 1 “e--on— learns so to school his mind 
. - '-'ce a rock it remains without being 

3 tn the midst of passions without 
:n the midst of anger without anger.” 
task accomplished—” What was to be 
‘ ’5--^- been done”— cool as the snowy peaks 

■ -v-Vava is his mind who has extinguished the 

-- nf earthly passions. 

[•■•i,- monks are held in great reverence by the 
' > "f Buddhist countries on account of their 
. , unworldly lives. Every gift bestowed on 

- holy men is thought to benefit the. giver and 
; JT him nearer to an understanding of the 

fi irui's doctrines. Though all Buddhists do not 
■*t"he truth clearly enough to let go their hold 
■.v ddly pleasures, yet they regard the life of 
as the highest state. For in a world 
. -e nothing is fixed, where change is ever at 
rk. transforming and destroying— what is 

■ '• for man to cling to but that which alone is 
ing*-k>ss — the Peace of Nirvana. But the 
Mlur's teaching is hard to realise, and it is 
y after living many lives and enduring many 

ovs. that man perceives the fleeting nature 
aM that he strives to attain. “Day and night 

- life is passing away ; what subject of re- 
•k;g is there in so brief a thing? ” 
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CHAPTER X I: Some Stories 
of Olden Da^s 

T he monks, about whom I told you in 
the last chapter, have always been 
zealous missionaries, and by their 
efforts the Faith has spread to countries 
far removed from the land of its birth. For 
Buddhism, like Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism, is a missionary religion, and from its earliest 
days has sent forth teachers to convert others 
to the Faith, and invite ail the world to share 
in its blessings. You will remember how the 
Buddha sent out his first sixty disciples, bidding 
them go in different directions to announce the 
message of salvation. They were to preach 
alike to rich and poor, men and women, to- the 
wise and the unlearned. 

W hen the Buddha taught the simple village 
people, who crowded to the Jeta Garden to hear 
him, he often made use of parables and alle- 
gories. On many a lovely night, when the 
garden slept in the white moonlight, and the 
fire-flies glimmered in the dark spaces beneath 
the trees like the dim lamps of some cathedral 
aisle, Gotama sat in the great hall, above the 
circle of attentive listeners, telling them simple 
stories, such as they could understand, teaching 
them that every man must reap the results of 
his own actions, good for good and evil for evil. 
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- -rories with which the Buddha 

; hearers have become favourite in 
hvoricaa country. For the tales which 
, ; M-'op’s Fables came originally from 
v'.d some of them were first told by ' 
. , he famous Jetavana, or Jeta Garden. 

. fable of the Talkative Tortoise, of the 
_ -h-e Lion’s Skin, and many others, were 
: u’.i 'wn to the people of India more than 
hi.i'.isand years ago. You will notice that 
. ivies all have a moral, that is, a lesson 
.1 a -Med —it is usually the wise and virtuous 
fhurish, while he who acts wrongfull.y or 
-hly ''luYers in consequence. 

. hiese Indian parables shew us how a 
v may. i.i the course of countless lives, rise, 

; -top, from the lowest stages to the highest 
- ' ihe i^ummit of perfection as shewn 
. . a B.iddha. For the fate of every beino- 
. 1 ' an his own efforts — for good or for evil 
arsseif weaves the thread which links his 
‘-^'■1'' together. Each life is the direct 
•:i- of the one preceding it, so that in reality 
many ^ lives are one, and death but a 

■ ar> iiiierruption — a change to a new 
f being. 

■ i. " P*^ stories tell of the supposed 

nve^: of Gotama the Buddha, both in 
a:m animal form, as, for instance, that 

; . :f’ y’ Luau, a stag, and so on. The name 

bditi'"' ^^ales of long ago 

. c . iiiis means one who is striving 
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io reach the perfection of Buddhahood, but 
has not yet attained enlightenment. In each 
life some act of virtue is performed, and a 
step gained on the upward path. 

In a story called “The Devoted Deer,” a 
noble stag, the leader of the herd, is supposed 
to be the future Buddha. There was a herd 
of a thousand deer living in a beautiful and 
sheltered valley. The king of this herd was 
a magnificent stag, who took good care of the 
deer and kept his wits well about him if any 
danger threatened them. One day a hunter, 
who was stalking some game on the neighbour- 
ing hills, noticed the beautiful stag and his 
herd of many deer. So he went to the ICing and 
told him about them. The King, pleased with 
the prospect of a good day’s sport, came, to the 
valley with all his soldiers, who surrounded the 
herd of deer. 

The brave stag was determined to do his 
utmost to save the herd, he could see, hov/ever, 
no way of escape except by crossing a sv^rift 
stream which flowed through the bottom of the 
valley. But the deer, especially the younger and 
the weaker ones, could never have crossed the 
foaming torrent in safety. V/hat was to be 
done? The stag, forgetful of self and thinking 
only of the welfare of the herd jumped into the 
middle of the stream, calling on the deer to 
spring on his back, and so on to the farther 
bank. One by one the deer jumped on to the 
stag’s back, as on to a stepping stone, and in 
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this way crossed the stream in safety. But the 
stag was sorely wounded, the flesh of his back 
being torn to the very bone through being 
struck by so many hoofs. He felt that death ^ 
was near, when he saw a young fawn who had 
not been able to keep up with the herd. 
He called to the fawn to hurry down to the 
stream, and succeeded in getting it safely over 
before he lay down and died. 

Thus by his noble act of self-sacrifice had the 
stag saved his whole herd from destruction. 
In giving his life to save others he had per- 
formed an act of virtue, and so gained a step on 
the upward path leading to perfection. 

Sometimes the future Buddha is represented as 
coming to life as a merchant, a king’s treasurer, 
a seller of brass ware, and so forth. There is a 
story called “ Holding to the Truth,” which is 
intended as a warning to those who are too 
easily led and inclined to follow the advice of the 
first person they may meet. 

The story is told as follows*-: Once upon a 
time the Bodisat was born into a merchant’s 
family living in Benares. When he grew up he 
went about selling merchandise with five hundred 
bullock carts, sometimes travelling east, 
sometimes west. There was another mer- 
chant’s son, in the same city, who was 
stupid and dull, and wanting in resource. Now 
both these young merchants had collected much 
valuable merchandise, and each had loaded his 

^ From Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories. 
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goods on five hundred bullock carts. Then the- 
Bodisat thought, “ If we both travel together, 
there will not be room enough for so many carts,, 
we shall not be able to get enough wood and water, 
nor enough grass for the bullocks.” So he said to 
the foolish young merchant, “We cannot travel 
together ; will you choose whether you start first, 
or come after me?” And the foolish young 
merchant chose to go first, thinking he would 
thus have the advantage — ^there would be more 
grass for the oxen, the water would be undisturb- 
ed, and he would come first into the market to 
sell his goods. So he yoked his oxen to the five 
hundred carts and started on his journey. The 
way to the city to which the caravan was bound 
lay through a great waterless desert, haunted by 
demons. , Before enteringthis desert the merchant 
told his men to till some large water-pots with 
water, and load these on the carts. When they 
Vvmre about half-way across the great desert 
they met a man seated in a beautiful cai’riage, 
drawn by milk-white bulls ; ten or twelve atten- 
dants followed him, and all wore garlands of 
water-lilies and carried bunches of red and white 
lotus flowers in their hands. The hair and 
clothes of these men appeared to be dripping 
with water, and the wheels of the carriage 
■were covered with mud. The foolish merchant 
greeted the traveller, and asked him if it had 
been raining the way he had come ? “ Raining,” 

exclaimed the chief of the demons, for he it wms, 
“ it is always raining ! Beyond that green forest 
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that you will soon see, the country is full of 
water, the streams are always running, and 
there are pools covered with lotus flowers.” The 
merchant, foolishly believing this story, was 
persuaded to throw away his water-pots, in 
order to lighten his carts, it being useless to 
carry water to a country where it was always 
I'aining. Then the demons passed out of sight 
and returned to their home. 

But the poor ti'avellers soon discovered what 
a grievous mistake had been made, for before 
them lay a parched wilderness with no sign of 
water. When night fell they encamped by 
the way side, but they had not a drop of water, 
so they could neither cook their rice nor give 
the tired oxen anything to drink. Weary and 
dispirited the men fell asleep, and njDne kept 
watch over the camp during the night. Toward 
dawn the demons came up from the demon city 
and fell on the camp, slaying both men and 
oxen, and when they had devoured them all, 
leaving only their bones, they went away. So 
all those men cams to destruction on account 
of the merchant’s foolishness in believing the 
demon’s tale. 

Now a month and a half later the Bodisat 
started with his caravan for the same city to 
which the foolish young merchant had been 
going. When the Bodisat and his men were 
come about raidwa57’ across the desert, they met 
the demon in his carriage drawn by the white 
bulls. As on the former occasion he and his 
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attendants had all the appearance of havi;m 
been drenched with rain; they carried 
flowers, and wore wreaths of waiter-lilies. T:.- 
demon told the Bodisat exactly the same s: : . - 
• as he had told the foolish you.ng merchant. 3 . . 
the Bodisat, who had his wits about him, thoaglr.;. 

“ This fellow seems bold in his manner, and I 
notice that he throws no shadow like an ordinary 
man ; he is, no doubt, a demon, and probably 
is a lying tale which he tells. I will give r. r 
heed to him.” So when the demon advised 
throwing away the water to lighten the can--, 
the Bodisat told him that he could manage h:- 
own affairs. And the demons, as before, pasrt r d 
out of sight, and returned to the demon city. 

Then the Bodisat addressed his men, and 
told them he felt sure the stranger was a denic,.., 
and his story, besides, was against all common 
sense ; if they were near such a rainy country 
as that described by the demon, would they 
not see rain-clouds, or hear thunder ? Foi- 
thunder can be heard at a distance of several 
leagues, and the moisture of the clouds can b-e 
scented a great way off ; but no one had seen a 
cloud in the sky or noticed any sign of rainy 
weather. Then the caravan moved on again, 
and presently came to the spot where the foolish 
young merchant had camped; the five hundred 
carts stood full of merchandise, just as they had 
been loaded, bones of the men and oxen were 
scattered in all directions. 

Before night-fall the Bodisat’s men had made 
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their camp ; the waggons were ranged in a circle 
to make a strong defence, and the oxen, which 
had been watered and fed, were placed in the 
middle. The Bodisat and the chief men of the 
caravan stood on guard all night, with drawn , 
swords in their hands, and the demons dared not 
attack them. When morning came the oxen 
were yoked to the waggons and the caravan 
started on its way. The end of the journey being 
safely reached, the Bodisat sold his merchandise 
at a high price, and he and all his men returned 
in safety to Benares. So ends the story of 
“ Holding to the Truth ” — of holding fast to what 
you know to be the right course, instead of 
listening to any stray advice. 

Many of these quaint old stories teach us what 
a high value was set on acts of self-sacidfice. 
There -is a story about a wise hare, who is sup- 
posed to be the future Buddha living one of his 
many lives in the dim ages of the past. The 
hare, we are told, lived on a mountain side, in 
company with several other animals. One day 
a holy man passed that way, and the animals 
were all anxious to make him some gift. Each 
of the others gave according to what he had, 
but the hare thought, “What have I to give? 
the only gift I can make to this holy man is 
myself ! ” How there was a fire kindled close by, 
and the hare jumped into it, and roasted himself 
to make a meal for the hermit, thus gaining great 
merit, for what higher act of self-sacrifice can 
there be than to lay down one’s life ? 
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Another time the Bodisat, or future Bi;ddl;a. K 
represented as a hermit living in a great for. 

It was a time of famine— no rain had fane:, ; < r 
months, all the crops had failed, and . 

. not a blade of grass to be seen : tlie earr;. a 
dry that it was rent asunder in deer crack- ■ 
chasms. One day, as the hermit sat - ' 
in the shimmering heat, wrapped in n: , 

he spied a lean, gaunt tigress with t v 
The beast was so wasted with fa:: ::. ; , 

could hardly crawl, and the little • 
whimpering for the food she could ; g c, , 
them. 

The hermit felt a deep compassion f :,:- 1:.) : 
mother and her starving young, and he ti:i. a: - 
to himself, “I will perform the highest ac: : 
■self-sacrifice — I will give my life for this 
digress, that she may feed her t'oung and ‘'■' v; ■. ; 
their pain.” And he lay down, in the rti*:. ; 
the wild beast, who, seeing her prey, .spnittg ■. 
the hermit and devoured him. These ta'es ntay 
•sound strange and unreal in Western ears, b .t 
they are full of meaning to those people of :i:; 
East who hold that the highest ideal that ca:: * • 
reached is the entire giving up of Self. 

There is a story called The Old Wcniark ' 
Black Bull,”i which you may like to hear. O:: . . 
long ago, the Bodisat returned to life as a bu.l. 
While still a young calf he was given to an i d 
woman bj; a man who owed her SL-.rc* 
money for his lodgings. The old worr.au 
1 From Rhys Davids’ Budihhi Birth ShrUs 
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soon grew very fond of the little black calf ; 
she fed him on rice and gruel and made a great 
pet of him. His name was ‘ Blackie,’ and he was 
everywhere known as the ‘ Old Woman’s 
Blackie.’ He roamed about just as he pleased - 
and made friends with the village children, who 
used to ride on his back and catch hold of his 
horns and tail ; but ‘ Blackie ’ was so good- 
tempered that he never harmed them. As he 
grew up he became a very strong and handsome 
young bull, with a coat that shone like the 
raven’s wing. One day the thought came to 
him, “ My mother ” (for so he thought of the 
old woman) “ seems very poor ; she has always 
been kind to me, and treated me like a son ; 
how would it be if I did some work that would 
bring her in a little money?” So j Blackie’ 
began to look out for a job. 

Now one evening the old woman was sitting 
alone in her house, when ‘ Blackie ’ came in, 
looking quite exhausted, with a bag tied round 
his neck. Inside the bag the old woman found a 
thousand pieces of money. On inquiry she was 
told that a caravan with five hundred bullock 
carts had been trying to cross the ford, but the 
mud was so deep that the bullocks were unable to 
move the waggons. The owner of the caravan, 
looking about to see if he could hire a strong bul- 
lock, noticed ‘ Blackie ’ grazing near the ford. He 
asked some herdsmen who was the owner of 
the young bull ; he would be willing, he said to 
pay a reward for having his wagons pulled across 
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the ford, and he offered two pence for each of 
the five hundred carts, a thousand pieces in all. 

‘ Blackie,’ hearing this, allowed himself to be 
caught and yoked to one of the carts. Putting 
.forth all his strength, he made a mighty effort, 
and dragged the cart across the ford. Then he 
was yoked to the second cart and then to the 
third, and so on until he had brought all the five 
hundred carts safely across the ford. 

When the old woman heard what ‘ Blackie ’ 
had done, she called him her darling and gave 
him some good food and drink. Then she bathed 
him in warm water, and rubbed him all over with 
oil. ‘ Blackie ’ lived happily with the old woman 
until the end of his days, and then he passed away 
‘ according to his deeds,’ which means that 
according to his deeds would be the conditions 
of his future life. The story of ‘ Blackie “ ends 
with the following verse : 

Whene’er the load be heavy, 

Where’er the ruts be deep, 

Let them ^’oke ‘ Blackie ’ then, 

And he will drag- the load ! 

Once upon a time the Bodisat was born as 
an Elephant in the country of the Himalaya. 
He was a beautiful beast, white all over, and 
was lord of a herd of eighty thousand elephants. 
His mother was blind, so, like a dutiful son, he 
ranged far and wide to get her the sweetest 
fruits, which he sent her by some of the other 
elephants. After a time he discovered that she 
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got none of the sweet fruits he toiled to get for 
her, for the greedy elephants had eaten these 
themselves. So he determined to leave the herd 
and take his mother to a quiet spot where he could 
look after her. In the middle of the night they . 
stole away and went to a cave in the mountains, 
close to a beautiful lake. Here the Elephant 
looked after his mother and brought her all she 
wanted. 

One day when the Elephant was out to get 
food he heard a sound of lamentation, and came 
on a forester who seemed in great distress. On 
being asked what ailed him, the man replied 
that he had lost his way and had been wandering 
about for seven days trying to find the path. 
“You have no cause to fear me,” said the 
Elephant, “ I will show you the way to the 
paths Pf men.” And he let the man ’get on his 
back and carried him safely out of the jungle. 
The forester, having been shown the right track, 
found his way back to Benares, where his 
home was. 

Now at that time the King’s state elephant 
died, and no other could be found fit to carry 
the King in royal processions. So a crier was 
sent through all the city of Benares, beating a 
drum, and calling out ; If any man has seen an 
elephant fit to carry the King, let him come to 
the palace to announce it.” Then the ungrateful 
forester remembered the white elephant who 
had saved his life and carried him out of the 
jungle. And he went to the palace and stood 
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before the King.” “ O King,” he said, far away on 
a mounatin in the Himalaya country there is a 
magnificent elephant, snow white, and fit to carry 
your Majesty.” So the King sent out his 
elephant-tamers, and the forester showed them 
the way to the cave in the mountains. They 
found the white Elephant feeding in the lake 
among the lotus lilies. And he, knowing that those 
men had come to capture him, said to himself, 
“ Though my strength is such that I could scatter 
a thousand elephants, yet I must not give way 
to anger, not even if I should be pierced through 
with knives.” So he stood quietly and allowed 
himself to be caught and taken to Benares, a 
seven days’ journey. 

The King, was delighted with the beautiful 
white Elephant, and had him put into a stable 
adorned with bright coloured hangings and 
decked with garlands of flowers. But no food 
would the elephant eat, for he was thinking of 
his poor blind mother, far away in the mountains. 
Then the King asked the Elephant why he would 
not eat. “O King,” he replied, “my mother, 
blind and wretched, is pining for her son ; far 
away in the mountains she stands, beating her 
foot on some tree root.” Then the King was 
touched by the elephant’s kindness to his mother. 
“Let the mighty Elephant go free,” he said, 
“ let him return to his old haunts that he may 
find the mother who pines for him.” So the 
Elephant returned to his home in the mountains, 
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and his mother rejoiced to have her son with 
her once more. 

Another story tells that the Bodiast was once 
born into a rich Brahmin family. When his 
parents died he inherited great wealth, but he- 
gave it all away in charity and went to the 
Himalaya mountains to lead the life of a hermit. 
Now at that time Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares. One night the King, lying on his royal 
bed, was startled by hearing several strange 
sounds. First he heard a crane screaming in 
the palace garden. Then a solitary crow cawed 
from the gateway of the elephant house. 
Shortly after, the buzzing of a large insect dis- 
turbed the King, then the note of a cuckoo. A 
tame deer and a monkey who lived in the palace 
also made terrified noises. The King was much 
alarnied by these strange sounds a? midnight, 
and the nest day he consulted the wise men, 
asking them if they could account for the dis- 
turbance. “O King,” they said, “you are in 
great danger ; it would be well to offer a 
sacrifice to turn away the anger of the gods.”^ 
So the priests collected many animals and made 
preparations for a great sacrifice. 

It happened that the Bodiast, having travelled 
down from the Himalaya, was staying at this 
time in a garden in Benares. Now a pupil of 
one of the wise men, having pity on the animals 
who were about to be slain, went to the Bodisat 
and asked him if he could account for the sounds 
which had alarmed the King. “ The sounds 
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were quite natural,” replied the Bodisat, “ there 
was nothing to be feared from them.” The 
pupil begged him to come to the palace and give 
this explanation to the King ; but he answered : 

How can I, who am a stranger here, pretend 
to greater wisdom than these priests?” The 
pupil, however, told the King what the hermit 
had said, and Brahmadatta went himself to the 
garden to question him. 

“O King!” said the Bodisat, “there was no- 
thing unusual about the noises you heard— they 
were quite natural and betokened no danger to 
your Majesty. The crane called out because he 
was hungry, for the tanks were empty and he 
could find no food. The crow had built her nest 
over the gateway of the elephant house, and had 
laid her eggs and hatched out her brood,; but 
every time the elephant-keeper rode through 
the gate he struck at the crow with his iron 
hook, and destroyed her nestlings. So the crow 
was mourning the loss of her young.” When 
the King heard this he sent for the elephant- 
keeper and dismissed him. 

“ The caged cuckoo,” continued the Bodisat, 
“ was pining for her life in the forest. I beg 
of you, great King, to set her free ! ” And the 
King had the cuckoo set free. 

“The stag,” the Bodisat went on, “had 
once been lord of the herd, and he was dreaming 
of his wandering life in the plains, and of the 
hinds who used to follow his lead.” In this way 
the hermit made it clear that all those strange 
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noises had been due to natural causes, an 
assured the King that there was no need to 
any danger to himself. So Brahmadatta, 
suaded of the truth of the Bodisat’s words, 
be proclaimed by beat of drum, that there vs 
be no sacrifice, and he gave oi’ders for the re^ 
of all the animals that had been set apar 
slaughter. 

Thus the Bodisat extended his love towai 
creatures and persuaded men to deeds of 
passion and mercy. There are many mo; 
these old stories which you may like to rea' 
yourselves some day. They teach that ol 
virtues the highest is self-sacrifice; he 
forgets Self will reach the end of bis voya^ 
down the troubled river of Life, and enter 
calm ocean where no winds blow — the oce£ 
eternal Peace. 
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CHAPTER XII : Ue Kinship 
of All Life 

T he Buddha’s message, like that of 
Christianity, was for all mankind, 
without distinction. None was ex- 
cluded, and members of all the Hindu 
castes were received into the Order. Thus at 
one time we hear of a queen (the wife of King 
Bimbisara) becoming a nun, at another it is a 
rope-dancer who exchanges her gay clothes and 
tinkling bells for the yellow robes of the Bud- 
dhist Sisterhood. Among the monks were some 
who had been royal princes, while one, renowned 
for his piety and learning, had been the^ King’s 
barber at Kapilavatthu. 

The Brahmins believe a man born in the 
Brahmin caste to be superior to other men ; 
but the Buddha held that no man could be born 
to merit, which must depend on his own efforts 
alone. In fact, the name Brahmin, or Brahmana, 
was used by the Buddha to denote one who 
treads the higher paths of virtue and wisdom. 

‘ ‘ A man does not become a Brahmana by his 
plaited hair, by his family, or by birth; in 
whom there is truth and righteousness, he is 
blessed, he is -a Brahmana.” And again the 
Buddha says, “ Him I call indeed a Brahmana 
whose knowledge is deep, who possesses wisdom, 
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who knows the right way and the wrong, a: 
has attained the highest end.” 

There is a story' about a proud young Brahm 
who came to visit the Buddha, which teach 
a lesson in courtesy and good manners. T1 
Blessed One was staying in a grove near Savattl: 
One day some of the disciples were walking i 
and down in the open park near the wood, whe 
a learned young Brahmin arrived, saying he wj 
come to call on the Teacher of whom he ha 
heard so much. “Where shall I find th 
venerable Gotama ? ” he asked. “ There is li; 
dwelling,” replied one of the disciples; “g 
quietly into the porch, give a slight cough, an 
knock on the cross-bar ; the Blessed One wi 
open the door.” The young Brahmin did as h 
was bid, and was admitted into thq Buddha’ 
dwelling. It was the custom of the times t' 
show respect to elders by standing while the; 
remained standing, sitting when they were seated 
or reclining if they reclined. But the youn^ 
Brahmin, disregarding all the rules of politeness 
bore himself haughtily in the Buddha’s presence 
and boasted of his high descent. 

“ Is that the way you speak with your elders ? ’ 
said the Buddha reprovingly. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the young man. “1 
know how to behave when I am conversing 
with a Brahmin, but when I am speaking with 
beggars, inferior monks, or black fellovvs, I 
address them as I do you.” 

' Translated in Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha. 
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“ But are you not wanting something ? ” asked 
ihe Buddha ; “ think rather of the object of your 
visit. This young Brahmin is ill-bred, ” he added, 
“but it is not so much his own fault as that of 
his teacher, who should have taught him good 
•manners.” 

The young Brahmin resented being thought 
rude, and gave way to his anger by calling the 
Sakyas -rough -mannered folk and quick at 
taking offence. “ There are four degrees of 
men,” he continued, “ the Brahmins, the nobles, 
the traders, and the workpeople ; of these, the 
three last are but attendants of the Brahmins.” 

The Buddha rebuked the young man for 
his pride by proving to him that the Sakyas 
had as much right as himself to boast of their 
descent. “ But those who walk in the highest 
path of wisdom and righteousness,” continued 
the Buddha, “ are not concerned with such 
•questions as birth, or the pride which compares 
one man’s position with that of another.” As he 
discoursed on the beauty of the perfect life, the 
young Brahmin, who had been so full of 
arrogance and self-importance, confessed that the 
Teacher was indeed a Buddha — one of those great 
ones who come but rarely to bring salvation to 
mankind. 

Wonderful it was that so many should have 
chosen to follow the Buddha along the rough 
path of dut^ and self-sacrifice, when so little was 
said of future reward and no wonders were 
worked to convince the wavering. Indeed, when 
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the Buddha heard that one of his disciples had 
performed a miracle, he expressly forbade the 
use of any wonder-working powers, for it was 
not thus that the Doctrine should be preached.. 
But though miracles have no place in the Buddha’s- ' 
teaching, it was but natural that his followers 
should surround the doings of their beloved 
Master with a halo of more than earthly glory. 
And thus it was that many beautiful legends 
grew in time to be a part of their belief. One of 
these describes the Buddha’s ascent to heaven to 
preach the Doctrine to his mother, who had died 
seven days after his birth. During three months 
the disciples could not find their Master — far 
and wide they sought him, but no one could telL 
them whither he was gone. And the legend 
relates that Gotama ascended to the abode of 
happy spirits to tell his mother, who had left 
this earth before he began his ministry, that he- 
had found the Truth. The Buddhists imagine 
heaven to be a place where the righteous are 
reborn to enjoy an age of bliss — but an age- 
which has an ending, for the glories of heaven, 
like those of earth, must fade and pass away? 
and nought but the Peace of Nirvana shall 
remain. With all the beauty and vividness of 
Eastern imagination, the disciples pictured their 
Master in the abode of blessed spirits. Seated on 
a shining throne in the midst of a celestial 
grove, he taught his mother the everlasting- 
Truths of the Doctrine, while myriads of listening 
angels and spirits rejoiced to hear the message 
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of salvation. When the Buddha descended 
to earth he trod upon a jewelled stairway, 
glistening, like the rainbow, with hues of precious 
gems. 

The disciples were rejoiced when they had 
their Master with them once more, and they 
followed him to Savatthl, where he taught in the 
Jeta Garden and made many converts. The 
Buddha was once travelling through the culti- 
vated country round Rajagaha at harvest time. 
All the villagers were out in their fields busily 
working to reap their crops — none were idle, 
and even the women came out to help their 
husbands. Near the village where the Buddha 
was staying was a large farm belonging to a 
rich Brahmin. Early one morning the Buddha 
took his begging-bowl and went to the place 
where food was being distributed to the labourers. 
The farmer, seeing the monk waiting for a share 
of the food, looked displeased, and addressed 
the Buddha roughly: “I have ploughed my 
fields,” he said, “sown the seed, and gathered 
in the grain; thus by my toil I have earned 
my bread. But you, O Gotama, have neither 
ploughed nor sown ; you. have done no work 
to earn your bread.” 

“I too have ploughed and sown, O Brahmin,” 
replied the Buddha, “ and thus I too have earned 
my bread.” 

“If this be true,” said the Brhamin, “then 
where is your plough? where are the oxen 
and the yoke?” Then the Buddha spoke this 
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parable: “The seed I sow is Faith, the rain 
that waters the seed is Repentance, Wisdom 
is my plough and yoke, the ox that draws the 
plough is Diligence ; with Truth I cut away 
the weeds of sin and ignorance ; my harvest 
is the Fruit of Immortality.” 

When the Buddha first visited his home after 
his enlightenment, his son, Rahula, then quite a 
young child, was received into the Brotherhood 
to be trained as a monk. We do not hear 
much about Rahula until, at the age of twenty 
he was fully ordained in the Jeta Monastery. 
On this occasion the Buddha addressed his son 
in a discourse which is still known by the name 
of the Rahula sermon. 

The Buddha’s life had been one of toil and 
hardship, and, when he was about fifty years 
old and his strength beginning to fail, the 
disciples wished to appoint one of their number 
as his constant companion. The choice fell on 
Gotama’s cousin, Ananda. Long before, when 
Ananda was a bo3q a wise man prophesied 
■^at he would be the Buddha’s attendant. 
Ananda’s father, not wishing his son to become 
a monk, did all he could to keep the cousins 
apart; but, as we heard in an earlier chapter 
it was no use, and Ananda was converted and 
entered the Order. Ever since that time he had 
been the Buddha’s intimate friend, and now that 
he was appointed his special attendant, he waited 
on him with the tenderest care, and never left 
him till the hour of his death. It was Ananda’s 
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place to carry the Buddha’s alms-bowl for him, 
to spread his mat in the shade of a tree when he 
was weary and wanted rest, to bring him water 
when he was thirsty. Ananda, who was of a 
gentle and lovable nature, was dearly loved by 
his Master, and there are many conversations 
recorded between the two. Neither so great nor 
intellectual as some of the Buddha’s other dis- 
ciples, Ananda is the more attractive because of 
his very human qualities. His devotion knew no 
limits, and more than once he stood by the 
Buddha in moments of danger when all the other 
disciples forsook him. 

Can we wonder at the devotion which the 
Buddha inspired in the hearts of all who knew 
him ! For his love and compassion extended to 
all mankind, and more than this, to every living 
being. Orhis kindness to animals many instances 
are recorded. We are apt to pride ourselves on 
our societies for the protection of animals from 
the cruelty of man, regarding our humanity as 
the outcome of our superior civilization. Yet it 
was more than 2400 years ago that the Buddha 
said: “In whom there is no compassion for 
living beings, let one know him as an outcast” ; 
that he urged on his followers the duty of being 
kind to all creatures, “ both those that are strong, 
and those that tremble in the world ” — the weak 
and helpless. No creature — not the worm lying 
by the wayside — was too mean for the Buddha’s 
care and tenderness. All living beings, whether 
men or animals, are of one brotherhood. So 
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taught the Buddha. Was ever a wider charity 
preached to mankind ? 

Gotama was once travelling in the land of 
Magadha when he came on a deer struggling 
in a snare. He released the poor animal from 
the meshes that entangled him and let him go 
free. Then, seating himself at the foot of a 
tree, Gotama became so deeply wrapped in 
thought that he never noticed a man who 
walked stealthily toward him, bow in hand. 
The enraged hunter, determined to be revenged 
on the man who had deprived him of his prey 
advanced on Gotama with the intention of 
killing him. Taking aim, he tried to bend his 
bo-w, but some power seemed to forbid. His 
resolution failed him, and he presently laid 
his bow ^aside and came to the place where the 
Buddha was seated. 

■B'’ew could come into the presence of the Great 
Teacher without feeling the influence of his 
noble nature ; it was not long before the hunter’s 
anger was softened, and he was listening 
patiently to the Buddha’s words. Presently he 
went to fetch his wife and children that they 
too might hear the words of wisdom. In the 
end the hunter and all the members of his 
family were converted, professing themselves 
believers in the doctrine of the Buddha. 

Sacrifices were frequently offered by the 
Brhamins, or Hindu pidests, for they believed 
that it was necessary to appease the gods, and 
that this could only be done by the shedding of 
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blood. Now there was a certain Brahmin who 
had made preparations for a great sacrifice in 
honour of one of the ancient gods of the Hindus. 
Whole herds of sheep and goats had been col- 
• lected together, ready to be slaughtered when 
the day of sacrifice should arrive. It came to 
pass that the Buddha visited this Brahmin, and as 
they sat together, discussing many things, the 
Buddha spoke of the sacredness of life, whether 
of men or animals ; of the pure heart and upright 
ways which are of far higher value than a 
sacrifice necessitating the shedding of blood. 
For nothing but his own efi^orts after right-doing 
can avail a man ; he cannot get rid of his sins 
by making innocent creatures suffer. As the 
Brahmin listened the Buddha’s words sank deep 
into his soul; he was convinced of their, truth 
and declared himself a believer. Determined to 
spare the lives of all those animals that had been 
set apart for the day of sacrifice, the Brahmin 
ordered that they should be given their freedom. 
So instead of being slaughtered they were turned 
loose on the hill-side, where they could roam 
at will, choose their own pasture, drink the clear 
water of the mountain streams, and scent the 
cool breezes that blew on the uplands. 

Thus did the Buddha teach his disciples kind- 
ness and gentleness toward their fellow creatures, 
but more than this, he taught them to love 
and forgive their enemies, to “ overcome anger 
by not being angered ; overcome evil by good ; 
overcome avarice by liberality ; overcome 
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falsehoods by truth.” He compares the man 
who is able to curb his anger in the same way 
that he would control a fiery horse, to “an 
accomplished driver,” while “the vulgar crowd 
only hold’ the reins.” There are people who • 
pride themselves on a hasty temper, imagining 
that a display of anger betokens strength of 
mind. But the Buddha regarded all loss 
of self-control as a degrading weakness. “ There 
is nothing better than to master one’s anger, 
he says. “The fool that is angered, and who 
thinks to triumph by using abusive language, 
is always vanquished by him whose words are 
patient.” We shall hear how Gotama overcame 
a famous robber by opposing his fury with 
gentle words. 

Jourjneying in Kosala, the Buddha was warned 
not to pass through a certain forest, for here, 
in -the deep recesses of the jungle, was the 
den of a famous robber chief. Angulimala, 
as this robber was called, was the terror of the 
whole country-side, for he lived by plundering 
unwary travellers, and had comitted many 
murders. He feared no one, and from the very 
palace of the King the cries of his victims 
had been heard. All attempts to capture this 
desperate man had failed, for it was impossible 
to track him in the dense jungles to which 
he retired. So he continued his ravages 
unpunished. 

The people of Kosala now besought the 
Buddha not to expose himself to the dangers 
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of the robber’s territory. But Gotama knew 
no fear, neither man nor beast could affright 
him; and, headless of all warnings, he made 
his way straight to the den of the robber. 
Angulimala, enraged at this boldness, deter- 
mined to slay the intruder. But when he saw 
the Buddha, calm and self-possessed, and heard 
his words of kindness, the robber hesitated; 
his arm, lifted to kill, hung helpless by his 
side, and his wrath cooled like the embers of 
a dying fire. As the Buddha reasoned with 
him he changed his purpose, and, before long 
had confessed his sins and declared his faith 
in the Doctrine. When the people saw the 
new disciple following his Master they were 
amazed, and could scarcely believe that this 
was the same man who had been the terror 
of their la’nd for so many years. Angulimala 
became a monk and was renow ed for his 
holiness. He died not very long after his 
conversion. 

Though many were thus gained over by the 
Buddha’s kindness and words of wisdom, there 
were some, even among his own kindred, who 
were bitterly opposed to Gotama. Yasodhara’s 
father never forgave him for deserting his 
daughter. That Yasodhara, who might have 
been a queen, should live a life of poverty, clad 
in the yellow robes of a nun, her father could 
not bear to think of ; and once, when the Buddha 
visited his native town, the old Baja went out to 
meet him, and cursed him before all the people. 
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But the Buddha’s worst enen 
datta. In the days when the 
together Devadatta had harbour^ 
envy and dislike toward his cous 
You may remember their early qu; 
wounded goose, whose life Sidd 
As time passed Devadatta’s disl 
hatred, his ambitious nature coul 
see another put before himself, a 
opportunity of t^ing to harm Gota 
tried_ to shake Ananda’s loyalty ■ 
but Ananda refused to listen to hi; 
convert and a member of the Ord 
did all he could to stir up strife 
brethern, and he so far succeeded t 
hundred monks left Gotama and at 
selves to Devadatta. 

Being on friendly terms with the 
Bimbisara, Devadatta settled hims 
disciples, at Rajagaha. Devadatta, 
magic, persuaded the young Pri 
could work miracles and do all kind 
fill things, and in this way gained gi 
over him. In the end he persuade( 
to build him a monastery, and suppj 
with food. Every day the Prince s 
bearing five hundred bowls of the cl: 
of food for these disloyal monks, i 
Devadatta was plotting in his he£ 
might supplant the Buddha and t 
of the Church. “ Gotama is getti; 
said ; “ it wearies him to do so mud 
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and to direct the affairs of the Brotherhood. 
Why should he not let me have the management ? 
He could then rest from his labours and live 
^ in coxnfort.” Still professing himself a follower 
* of the Buddha, Devadatta asked permission to 
found a new order of monks, and on being 
refused, he made up his mind to give up 
Buddhism and start a new religion of his own. 
He did not, however, live long enough to carry 
out his plan. A legend tells that the earth 
opened and swallowed up Devadatta as a 
punishment for his wickedness. Of the results 
of his friendship with AJatasattu, the son of 
King Bimbisara, we shall hear in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII : m Night 

of the White Lil^ 

B IMBISARA, King of Magadha, was on& 
of the earliest converts to the Buddhist 
Faith, and he continued, to the end 
of his life, to love and reverence the 
Buddha. This King had a son who was called 
Ajatasattu, or the Enemy. Why was it that 
such a name was given to the King’s son ? I will 
tell you how it came about. 

North of the Ganges, not far from the present 
town of Patna, once stood the celebrated city 
of Vesali. So beautiful was this city, with its 
fine temples and palaces, its gardens and 
shady proves, that it seemed an earthly paradise. 
Its roofs of gold and silver glittered in the sun,, 
and the streets were often gaily decorated to 
celebrate the many festivals that took place 
within its walls. Vesali wms divided into three 
separate districts ; in the first there were seven 
thousand houses with golden towers; in the 
second, fourteen thousand houses with silver 
towers ; and in the third, twenty-one thousand 
houses with copper towers. In these three 
districts the upper, middle, and lower classes 
of the people lived, according to their rank, 
Vesali was not governed by a king; it was 
known as a Free City, and, like several of 
the small Indian states in early times, was a 
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kind of republic, the chief magistrate being 
elected by the people. 

Now there was once a chief magistrate of 
Vesali who had two daughters. A wise man. 
who was called in to foretell their future, 
prophesied that, while the younger one would 
have a brave and virtuous son, Vassavl, the 
elder of the two sisters, would give birth t-o a 
son who would slay his father and usurp his 
throne. Vassavl grew up a beautiful maiden, 
and was as amiable as she was beautiful. Xow 
it happened that Bimbisara, King of Magadha, 
came to vesali, and, seeing the lovely Vassavi, 
he fell in love with her and Married her. In 
due time a son was born to her, and, in re- 
membrance of the prophecy, he was named 
Ajatasattu, or the Enemy. 

As the Prince grew up he showed himself of 
.a wayward and unamiable disposition. He 
was unwise in his choise of companions, and 
we have already seen how he fell under the 
influence of Devadatta. The King was much 
troubled by his son’s intimate friendship for 
such a wicked man, who was an enemy of the 
Buddha, but Ajatasattu refused to listen to his 
father’s warnings. 

Now Devadatta put sinful thoughts into 
the mind of the young Prince, who became 
ambitious to possess his father’s kingdom, and 
on one occasion actually attempted his life. 
Bimbisara was of a most generous nature, and 
he not only forgave his son, but made over 
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to him a part of his Kingdom, thinking that 
the 'Prince’s character might improve if he 
had more responsibility and could take an 
interest in the welfare of the people. But 
Ajatasattu plundered and oppressed the people . 
under his rule, so that they complained of 
his ill-treatment to the King. Bimbisara was 
greatly grieved at his son’s conduct, but 
thinking that Ajatasattu might do better with 
a larger domain and more duties to occupy 
him, he gave up to him the whole of his kingdom, 
with the exception of the capital, Rajagaha. 
Ajatasattu, however, was still dissatisfied, and, 
acting on the advice of Devadatta, demanded 
that his father should surrender his capital 
and his treasury. The old King, who was 
quite 'broken down with grief, gave up all he 
had, but at the same time warned his son 
against the influence of Devadatta, and entreated 
him to avoid such a bad companion. Ajatasattu, 
enraged at his words, had the King seized and 
cast into prison, and there left to die of star- 
vation. It is sad to think of Bimbisara, who had 
been a wise ruler and a kind and tender father, 
thus imprisoned in his own capital. No one was 
allowed to visit him except the Queen, who for 
some time came every day with food for her 
husband. But when this was discovered, Vassavl 
was forbidden, on pain of death, to carry any- 
thing into the prison. She still contrived, how- 
ever, to bring the King water, which she hid 
in her hollow ankle rings ; she also brought him 
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nourishing powders concealed in her garments, 
and by these means managed for a time to keep 
the King alive. After a while these devices were 
discovered, and the Queen was foi’bidden to enter 
the prison any more. 

There was -a small window in the prison wall 
looking in the direction of the Vulture’s Peak. 
The Buddha often stayed on this hill with 
his disciples, and as the King looked through 
his narrow window he could sometimes see 
his beloved Teacher. The sight of the Blessed 
One filled the King with so great a joy that 
it helped to keep him alive. But the poor 
prisoner was not allowed even this last consola- 
tion, for when Ajatasattu heard of it he had the 
window walled up. 

Now it, happened that the young son of 
Ajatasattu had a painful gathering on his finger, 
and he came crying to his father, who took him 
in his arms and kissed him. Queen Vassavi 
wept at the sight, for she thought of the days 
when her son had been an innocent child. “ Ah, 
just so did thy father to thee ! ” she cried. And 
she told the Prince how his father had once 
kissed and petted him on a like occasion. 
Ajatasattu, hearing this, suddenly realized the 
wickedness of his conduct. In a fit of remorse he 
sent to the prison to release his father. But it 
was too late — the King was dead. Thus was 
fulfilled the prophecy that Vassavi’s son would 
take the kingdom from his father and slay 
him. 
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So Ajatasattu was crowned king of Magadha, 
and lived in great splendour in his palace at 
Rajagaha. Although he had been seized with 
remorse for his conduct toward his father, 
he still kept up his friendship for Devadatta, • 
and often listened to his advice. The disloyal 
monk frequently plotted against the Buddha, 
and when the latter came to Rajagaha, Deva- 
datta made several attempts on his life. There 
was a man from southern India who was 
skilled in Mechanical arts, and Devadatta 
directed him to make a kind of catapult from 
which great rocks could be hurled. This 
machine was set up above Gotama’s dwelling, 
and some men were hired to work it, and 
promised great rewards if they should succeed 
in stoning the Buddha to death. So ^they lay 
in wait, watching their opportunity. ’But when 
it came to the point these hired murderers refused 
to act. Overcome by remorse they went to 
the Buddha, and, kneeling before him, confessed 
their evil intentions. Before long they were 
converted. 

When Devadatta discovered what had hap- 
pened, he determined to do the deed himself, 
and he hurled a large rock, which struck the 
Buddha on the foot, inflicting a dangerous 
wound. The disciples, dismayed at seeing their 
Master wounded, and fearing he might bleed 
to death, ran to fetch Jivaka, the physician, 
who was a half-brother of King Ajatasattu. 
Jivaka dressed the Buddha’s foot with a very 
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rare ointment made of sandal wood, but it 
■was a long time before he succeeded in healing 
the wound. 

Devadatta, still determined to carry out his 
■ wicked purpose, now devised a new plot to 
bring about Gotama’s death. In the King’s 
stables was a very savage elephant; so many 
people had been attacked and injured by the 
ferocious beast that at last a petition was sent 
to the King to beg that a warning bell might 
be rung whenever the elephant was going to 
be led out into the streets. This was agreed 
to, and when the people heard the bell they 
ran for refuge to the nearest shelter. One day 
Devadatta, knowing that the Buddha had been 
invited to the house of a-merchant in Rajagaha, 
went to the elephant-keeper, and promised 
him a necklace worth a hundred thousand 
pieces of money if he would let the elepha’nt 
loose when the Buddha was near. Devadatta, 
pretending that he had the King’s authority 
for this wicked plot, persuaded the elephant- 
keeper to carry out his scheme. The Buddha, 
though he had been warned of his danger, 
went fearlessly into the city, and was walking 
up the street, accompanied by many of his 
disciples, when the warning bell was rung and 
the elephant let loose. He charged in head- 
long fury at the crowd of people^ and all the 
disciples fled, terrified, except Ananda, who 
remained close to his Master. But Gotama 
spoke soothing words to the savage beast, who 
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stood still at the sound of his voice, and, becoming 
completely tamed, followed the Buddha like a dog 
to the house where he was going. We hear of 
other instances in which the goodness and 
holiness of the Buddha gave him power to subdue * 
even the wild beasts. The taming of the elephant 
is the scene of several carvings on the old Indian 
monuments. 

Not long after these events many of the dis- 
loyal monks who had followed Devadatta, re- 
pented, and, confessing their sin, returned to 
the Buddha, who received them back into the 
Order without a word of repi'oach. Perhaps King 
AJatasattu was beginning to distrust his friend 
Devadatta, for we hear of his paying a visit to 
the Buddha, who was staying in a mango grove 
belonging to Jivaka the physician. , 

It was the night of the October full moon — 
the sacred Night of the White Water-lilyh 
The moon had risen full as the sun, and swam 
in the heavens like a ball of liquid fire, and the 
earth, filled with brightness, seemed as though 
strewzi with jewels of Paradise. Ajatasattu, 
moved by the beauty of that October night, 
went out with all his ministers and stood on 
the terrace of the palace, in the radiance of the 
moon. “How beautiful is this night!” ex- 
claimed the King, “ how lovely and how 
peaceful is this moonlight night ! In what way 
can we celebrate it ? ” “ Sire,” said one, “ you 

have all that heart can wish, let us deck the 

^ Translated in Rhys Davids' Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 65 f. 
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city with flowers, and make a festival, and let 
your Majesty be glad and rejoice.” Another 
suggested a raid on one of the neighbouring 
tribes, .that the night might be celebrated by a 
. victory. And some of the other ministers pro- 
posed paying a visit to one or other of the holy 
men who happened to be staying near. Bin 
the King remained silent. Then he turned to 
Jivakathe physician. “You have said nothing, 
Jivaka,” he said. “Sire,” replied Jlvaka, “the 
Buddha is staying in my mango grove, he is 
above all men in goodness and wisdom, a teacher 
and guide to mankind. Let your Majesty go to 
see him, and it may be that he will bring peace 
to your heart.” 

Perhaps it was the beauty of that moonlit 
night that softened the heart of the King and 
inclined him toward the Buddha, for he said : 

“ Go, Jivaka, bid them get ready the elephants, 
and we will visit the Blessed One.” Then the 
great state elephant, a mighty tusker, adorned 
with trappings covered with gold and precious 
stones, was brought before the palace. Attend- 
ants carrying blazing torches surrounded the 
King, and in front of him rode the five 
liundred ladies of the court, each ■ mounted on 
an elephant. In the silver radiance of Giaj 
Eastern night the royal procession set forth 
and came to the mango grove of Jivaka the 
physician. No sound was heard from rhe 
great company of disciples who were with the 
Buddha, and for a moment Ajatasattu feared 
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that he had been led into an ambush. Full of 
anxiety he turned to Jivaka. “ You are not 
deceiving me,” he asked, “ and betraying me to 
my enemies? How is it that from so gfeat an 
assembly there is no noise, not even the sound 
of a cough or a sneeze ? ” “ Have no fear, 0 

King,” Jivaka replied, “ I am not deceiving you ; 
see, the lamp is burning in the great hall,” Then 
the King alighted from his elephant and entered 
the monastery on foot ; seeing a great multitude 
of people, he could not, at first distinguish the 
Buddha, and asked Jivaka to point him out. 
“ The Blessed One, O King, is leaning against 
the middle pillar, with his face toward the East 
— sitting among his disciples as in the middle 
of a calm and placid lake.” And indeed the 
King must have felt the spell of that quiet scene, 
for he exclaimed: “ Would that my son might 
enjoy such peace as now breathes over this 
assembly ! ” 

Then Ajatasattu bowed himself reverently 
before the Buddha, and begged permission to 
■question him on various matters about which his 
mind was in doubt. “ Ask, O King, any questions 
you like,” said the Blessed One. 

“ There are,” proceeded the King, “ many pro- 
fessions which men follow, such as those of 
elephant-tamers, horsemen, archers, swordsmen, 
chariot-drivers, weavers, cooks, washermen, 
basket-makers, barbers, clerks, and many others. 
The men following all these pi’ofessions have 
their reward, for they make a living and are 
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able to enjoy comfort and support their parents 
and children. Now is there, in this world, any 
rewai’d for the man who becomes a monk — who 
renounces home and kindred, wealth, and all the 
comforts and pleasures of life ? ” The King said 
that he had put the same question to several 
Brahmins mnd Hindu philosophers, but none of 
them had been able to give him a satisfactory 
answer. 

“I will ask you a question,” said the Buddha. 
“ Suppose that one of your servants should 
renounce the world, shave his hair and beard, 
put on .the yellow robes, and live in solitude,, 
content with the bare necessaries of life — how 
would you treat that man? would you force 
him to return to his duties?” “Nay,” answered 
the King, “ we should treat him with reverence, 
rise from 5ur seat in his presence and biH him 
be seated, prepare him a dwelling-place, provide 
him with food, robes, and medicines, and all 
that he might require.” 

“Then,” said the Buddha, “have you not 
shown that there is, in this world, a reward 
for him who leads the higher life?” The King 
agreed. “ This is but the first reward,” the 
Buddha explained, and he went on to show 
that there are other and higher rewards for 
him who casts off the burden of earthly passions 
and earthly ties. Free as the air is his life 
who has ceased to care for wealth and all those 
things over which men worry and fret them- 
selves. Unburdened by possessions, like a bird 
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on the wing he can go whithersoever it pleases 
him, wanting nothing but just sufficient food to 
support life, and clothing to cover him. His 
resting-place is in some quiet spot — a 'breezy 
hill-side, a shady grove, or mountain glen. Thus 
the monk learns contentment. Having trained 
himself in virtue, he lives at peace with all men, 
full of kindness and compassion toward every 
living creature. Like a king who has overcome 
all his enemies, has he subdued his passions, 
banishing worry and fretfulness, hatred, ill-nature 
and indolence. With a mind intent on the 
things which alone are worth possessing, he 
becomes serene and calm. And happiness 
arising within him fills his whole being, as the 
springs of the earth may fill a deep pool with 
clear eool water, though no stream .flows into 
it, and no rains fall.” 

Thus did the Buddha convince King Ajata- 
sattu that there is a reward, even in this 
world, for him who renounces all to lead the 
higher life. The King’s heart was touched as 
he pondered over the Buddha’s words. “Excel- 
lently has the Blessed One spoken!” he 
exclaimed, “ as a man who brings a lamp into 
the darkness that the things which are hidden 
may become visible ; even so hast thou shown 
me the Truth, O Blessed One ! Henceforth will 
I put my trust in the Buddha, the Doctrine, and 
the Brotherhood. I have fallen into sin, O my 
Lord, for I sinned grievously in putting to death 
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my father, that good and just man. May ih- 
Blessed One accept my confession ! ” 

“Truly you have sinned, O King.' repli,,] 
the Buddha, “ but, because you have recogr.izt ^ 
.your sin, and acknowledged it, we accept ycu - 
confession. For he Vvho rightly sees aiid confess-> 
his sin will in time learn self-control.” 

The night was far advanced and the mc»o:; 
sinking toward the horizon when the King tot k 
his leave and departed. When he was gone 
Buddha spoke to the disciples. The King, he 
told them, had been deeply moved, and if l:e 
had not borne a heavy sin on his conscience 
would have been converted. But the eye of the 
soul when blinded by sin is unable to behold tlie 
Truth. 



CHAPTER XIV : The Buddhas 

Last Journey 

M any years had passed since the 
Buddha began his ministry. He was 
now old and infirm, but he still 
travelled from village to village, 
teaching the people and sympathizing with their 
sorrows. When the rainy season came on he 
retired to one or other of the garden monasteries, 
where the disciples would gather round their 
blaster for counsel and instruction. One of 
Gotama’s favourite resorts was the Jeta Garden 
near Savatthi, and here he passed the forty- 
faurtli Lent since his Enlightenment.^ This was 
the last season which the Buddha spent in that 
r-Ieasant retreat. From Savatthi he travelled 
: Rajagaha, a long and weary journey, and 
took up his abode on the hill called the Yulture’s 
Peak. 

‘Now King Ajatasattu was about to declare 
war on the Vajjians, the tribes inhabiting the 
country north of the Ganges, where the famous 
city of Vesali stood. Doubtful as to his 
chances of success, the King determined to 
consult the Buddha, so he sent his Prime 
Minister to the Vulture’s Peak. When the 
Prime Minister had saluted the Buddha and 
made inquiries after his health, he delivered 

' Translated in Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of ike Buddha, ii. 78 f. 
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the King’s message. The king, he said, had 
resolved to attack the Vajjians: would he 
overcome his enemies and destroy them utterly ? 
The Buddha replied that so long as the X'ajjians 
remained united among themselves, true to their 
established customs and the precepts he had 
once laid down for them — so long as they 
honoured their elders and holy men, and paid 
respect to their shrines, an invader would have 
no power to overcome them. 

When the Prime Minister had taken his 
departure the Buddha summoned all the brethren 
and spoke to them of the importance of unity 
and right conduct. So long, he said, as the 
brethren continued to assemble together in 
perfect concord, respected their elders and obeyed 
the rules pf the Order, adding nothing nor 
taking away anything of that already laid 
down ; so long as they walked in the paths of 
righteousness, keeping themselves free from 
worldly concerns, and avoiding idle talk and 
gossip, the religion of the Buddha would not 
decline but prosper. 

When Gotama had stayed some time on the 
Vulture’s Peak, he left Rajagaha with a large 
company of disciples and travelled northward, 
visiting many villages on his way. Coming to 
the river Ganges, he crossed it at a point where 
King Ajatasattu was building a strong fortress 
as a defence against the Vajjians. In years 
to come a great city was to occupy this site — 
Pataliputta, the new capital of Magadha. At 
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the present day the city of Patna stands near 
the spot where the Buddha crossed the Ganges 
for the last time. 

Having visited Vesali the Buddha spent the 
following rainy season in a village near-by. 
Here he was attacked by sickness, and for some 
time suffered great pain and weakness, but he 
bore these ills without complaint. Ananda, who 
tended him, was overcome with grief, fearing 
that his Master would die. One day, when he 
was getting better, and was sitting on a folded 
mat outside the monastery, Ananda came and 
sat near his Master, and told him of the misery 
he had gone through when he feared he might 
lose him. “Thy Master,” said the Buddha, “has 
reached four-score years, his body is bent and 
infirni, and just as an old, worn-out cart, which 
is bound up with cords, can with uifaculty be 
kept going, so is it only with care and trouble 
that this body continues to exist. I am old, 
Ananda, my journey is nearly ended, but sorrow 
not, and let the Truth be your refuge.” 

The Buddha, knowing that his life must soon 
draw to a close, told Ananda to summon all the 
disciples who were in the neighbourhood of 
Vesali. When they had met together he 
earnestly enjoined them to spread the truths 
of pure religion for the good and happiness 
of mankind. When the rainy season was 
over, the Buddha set forth to visit the villages 
round about, and as he left Vesali he turned 
and gazed long at the city, for he knew that 
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he looked on it for the last time. Passing from 
village to village in a north-westerly direction 
the Buddha came to a place called Pava* 
where he stayed in a mango grove belonging 
^to Chunda, a worker of metals. When Chunda 
heard that the Blessed One was staying, in his 
mango grove he invited him and all his disciples 
to come to his house on the following day. In 
the early morning Chunda made all ready for 
the feast, and provided sweet cakes and rice 
and mushrooms. Then he went to the mango 
grove to bid his guests come, for the meal was 
ready. It was the custom in Eastern lands for 
the householder to collect his guests when the 
feast was prepared. We read in the Bible of 
the king who “sent forth his servants to call 
them that were bidden to the marriage feast.” 
As Buddhist monks eat only one meal a day, 
which must be taken between sunrise and noon, 
those wishing to show them hospitality invite 
them to a morning meal. The Buddha, having 
robed himself, took his bowl and went with his 
disciples to the house of Chunda the metal 
worker. When all had been served, Chunda 
took a seat at the Master’s feet to listen to his 
words. 

Now that same day Gotama was attacked by 
sickness ; toward evening, however, he was 
able to start on his way to Cusinara, a small 
town lying south of Pava. But his footsteps 
were weary, and he was often obliged to rest 
by the way, for the end of life’s journey was 
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nearly reached. Once, when he was 
under a tree near a stream, he asked 
to fetch him some water for he was 
But Ananda, knowing that a caravan 
hundred bullock carts had just crosf 
ford above, feared the water would 
and muddy. The Buddha repeated his 
a second, and again a third time, so 
went down to the brook. To his surp: 
water was clear as crystal. “ How grea 
power of the Master!” he exclaimed, i 
that a miracle had been performed. I 
a bowl with clear cool water and carri 
the Buddha, who drank and was much 
The next halt was made on the banl* 
beautiful river, and the Buddha and his < 
went down to the water to bathe. Dm 
heat 6f the day they rested in a nfang 
op the farther shore. 

Thus by slow and painful stages the 
continued his journey until he came to E 
a little mud-built town in the midst 
jungle. Nem’-by was a grove of sa 
and here Ananda prepared a couch 
Master. Between two twin sala-trees — s 
because they were of exactly equal s 
Buddha laid him down to rest, with 1 
to the north. All at once the two sa 
beneath which he lay burst into bloom, 
blossoms fell in a shower over his bod; 
sounds of heavenly music floated in th( 
honour of the Blessed One. 
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As. the Buddha lay in the sala grove, calm 
and self-possessed, he spoke long with Ananda 
about the Order and the rules to be observed 
^ by the brethren when he should no longer be 
' there to_guide them. At the close of the dis- 
course Ananda was overcome with sorrow. 
He saw that his Master was dying, and he 
went away by himself and shed bitter tears, so 
unbearable was the thought that his beloved 
Master was about to leave him. The Buddha 
noticed Ananda’s absence. “ Where is Ananda ? ” 
he asked, and he sent one of^ the brethren 
to call him. “ Do not grieve, Ananda,” said 
the Buddha, when his disciple was seated 
near him, “it must always be thus, the time 
of parting with those we love must come, 
sooner or later ; for it is in the nature of every- 
thing that is born into the world that it must 
also die. How could it be otherwise ? For 
a long time you have been very near me, 
.Ananda ; by many acts of kindness and a love 
which has never varied you have done well. 
Cease not to strive, and you too shall before 
long attain the Peace of Nirvana.” Then the 
Buddha spoke to the assembled brethren of 
his cousin’s kindness and thoughtfulness and 
his many good qualities. Presently he sent 
Ananda into the town to tell the people of 
Kusinara that the Buddha lay, near to death, 
in the grove of sala-trees. The nobles of 
Kusinara were assembled in the council hall, and 
Ananda went in and told them that before 
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morning dawned the Blessed One would, pass 
away. When the people heard the news they 
could not contain their grief— many flun^ them- 
selves weeping on the ground, the women , 
dishevelled their hair, uttering loud lamentations, * 
and all gave way to their sorrow, overcome 
with the thought that the Light of the World 
would vanish aw’ay. And during the first watch 
of the night the men of Kusinara, each with his 
family and his household, came to visit the dying 
Buddha, to do him reverence. 

There was a young Brahmin philosopher 
called Subhadda, staying in Kusinara. Having 
doubts concerning his faith, he greatly desired 
to speak with the Buddha, and came for this 
purpose to the sala grove. But Ananda refused 
to disturb his Master. “ Trouble hlin not,” he 
said, “he is weary.” Gotama, hearing voices, 
asked who was there, and had the Brahmin 
admitted. So Subhadda came into the Buddha’s 
presence, and, having courteously saluted him, 
questioned him on the doctrines of the great 
Hindu philosophers, asking which of these 
understood the Truth. But the great Teacher 
bid him let be these learned discussions ; true 
religion must teach, before all else, the practice 
of virtue ; only in the earnest endeavour after 
right-doing, in the steps of the Noble Eightfold 
Path, can Peace be found. As Subhadda listened 
to the Buddha’s words, ail doubt left his mind, 
and he was converted. “Like one,” he said, 

“ who shows the path to him who has gone 
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of flowers, perfumes and sweet spices, harps and 
flutes and other musical instruments. Over the 
place where the Buddha lay they made a canopy 
on which were hung wreaths of lotus flowe'rs, and 
until the close of day the people honoured the 
remains with hymns and music and religious rites. 

When all was ready for the burning of the 
body, eight chieftains of Kusinara carried the 
Blessed One through the midst of the city, 
entering iby the northern gate and passing out 
through the eastern gate to the place where the 
funeral pile had been prepared. The procession 
moved slowly, for the narrow streets were 
crowded with people who strewed the way 
with flowers and sweetly scented spices. When 
the body had been consumed by fire and all the 
ceremonies duly performed, the ashes were 
placed in the council hall. To guard the sacred 
spot the warriors of Kusinara made a rampart 
with their bows, and planted their spears cross- 
wise, like a lattice work. And without the 
council hall was a line of elephants, another of 
horsemen, and another of chariots. For seven 
days the people paid honours to the relics with 
garlands of flowers, with music, and solemn 
dances. 

When it became known that the Buddha had 
died in Kusinara, Ajatasattu, King of Magadha, 
sent to beg for a portion of the ashes, for he 
wished to build a cairn or monument over them 
and hold a yearly festival in the Buddha’s honour. 
The people of V esali made the same request. 
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Likewise the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu. 

In all the lands where the Buddha had been 
known and loved, the people wished to honour 
him 3nd keep his memory fresh in their minds. 
There were, in all, eight messengers who came 
to Kusinara to beg for a share of the ashes. 
At first the nobles of Kusinara refused to part 
with the relics, for the Blessed One had died 
in their land, and they considered that his 
remains should rest there. A heated discussion 
might have arisen had not a Brahmin, who was 
•a believer, addressed the people and pointed out 
how wrong it would be if strife should arise 
‘Over the remains of the greatest of mankind, 
who had always taught peace and forbearance* 
In the end the relics were divided into eight 
portions, and over these were built eight .cairns, 
in different parts of the country. These monu- 
ments were usually in the form of a solid dome, 
in which there was a small treasure chamber 
to contain the relics. The ruins of some of the 
.ancient cairns have been discovered and ex- 
cavated : they must have been of immense size, 
as, for instance, that built by the Buddha’s own 
countrymen, the Sakyas, which is said to have 
been as large as the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Such monuments are seen in all Buddhist 
countries — in Ceylon they are called Dagabas, 
in other places Topes, or Stupas. They are 
raised to keep alive the memory of holy men, 
and do not necessarily contain relics. The 
people bring offerings of flowers to these shrines, 
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staying a while to meditate, and, “ at the thought,. 
‘ This is the Dagaba of that Blessed One,’ the 
Buddha,’ the hearts of many are made calm and 
happy.” : 



CHAPTER XV : The Spread 
of the Faith 

W E have seen how the great reformer, 
Gotama the Buddha, purified the 
religious behefs of his native land, 
and put before his countrymen a 
higher ideal than was ever realized by mankind 
before the age of Christianity. To look upon 
the whole world — ^upon every living being in it 
— with feelings of love and sympathy, to over- 
come even hatred with love, to follow virtue 
for its own sake, looking for no reward beyond 
the inward peace and tranquilhty of the heart 
— this is Vhat the Buddha expected of his 
followers. It seems a great deal to expect of 
human nature ; yet this religion which demands 
so much, and appears to promise so little, has 
attracted, many followers. For Buddhism pre- 
vails over a large part of the continent of Asia 
— in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Japan, China, Tibet, 
and other places, there are five hundred 
millions of men and women who profess the 
faith of the Buddha. So far have its conquests 
extended; yet Buddhism is perhaps the only 
religion which has never made use of the sword 
as a means of spreading its doctrines. 

When a religion is professed by widely 
different races of mankind — differing in their ideas 
and ways of thinking — it is impossible that its 
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astray, or brings a lamp to lighten our da-k’u- 
even so hast thou shown me the Truth, OBle- ^ d 
One! The young Brahmjn begged mb* 
acceptM as a disciple, and Ananda, taki-^ i '‘m 
aside, received him into the Order. He T»r.md 
water on his head, shaved his hair and beard, and 
put the yellow robes on him. Then Subbadd i 
repeated the ‘Three Refuges’ : - “ I go for refug,. 
to the Buddha, I go for refuge to the Truth. I % 
for refuge to the Brotherhood ” ; and rentriKna' 
to his Master, took his seat beside him. Subhaddii 
was the last man whom the Buddha converted. 
_When the Buddha had again spoken with 
Ananda, he asked whether, of ail the di'cliu.,-- 
present, there were any who had doubts abot.t 


his teaching, inviting those who might wi-li 
to make inquiries to speak freely. But aii 
the brethren were silent. The Buddha put tlu- 
same question a second, and again a third tirn- . 
but there was not one of all those present wr.u 
had any doubt or misgiving. 

The night wore on as the disciples watch* 
beside their dying Master in the quiet sala gro%‘e. 
And in the third watch of the night the Buddha 
passed away. 


With solemn ceremony, and such hono;.rs 
as they would have bestowed on the body of 
the greatest king, did the people of Kusinara 
reverence the remains of the Blessed One- 
The nobles, followed by all the people, walked 
in procession to the sala grove, bearing garlands 
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practice should be exactly the same in the 
various countries in which it has taken root- 
And, as the Christianity of Rome dilfers from 
that of a sect like the Quakers, so does the 
Buddhism of Tibet, with its elaborate rites 
and ceremonies, differ from the simpler form 
of the Faith, as practised in Ceylon and 
Burma. You may think, perhaps, that Bud- 
dhism still flourishes in India, the land of 
its birth, but this is not so. Although the 
Faith grew and spread on Indian soil during 
several centuries, in the end Brahminism regained 
its influence over the people, and at the present 
time the Buddha’s doctrines are almost 
unknown in the land where he lived and taught 
for so many years. But though the Buddhist 
religiop is no longer professed by the people 
of India, its influence is not dead. The Buddha’s 
teaching still survives in principles of love and 
kindness toward all creatures and in many of 
the charitable societies of Modern Hinduism. 
After the Buddha’s death, which took place 
in the year 480 B. C., the small Indian States 
of which we have heard in our story, passed 
through various changes. In the course of 
many wars and disturbances the Kingdom of 
Magadha gradually enlarged its boundaries, 
annexing most of the surrounding states. The 
capital of Magadha, formerly Rajagaha, was 
now Pataliputta, a great and splendid city, 
standing on the site of the present town of 
Patna. The ruins of Pataliputta have been 
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traced, but, as they Jie buried at a depth of 
nearly twenty feet below the modern towj:. 
they are difiScult to excavate. Magadha took a 
leading place among the Indian states, and at 
the tirne of the invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great, in 327 B.C., it was a large and powerful 
kingdom. 

On the death of Alexander his great empire; 
was split up into separate kingdoms, of which 
there were several in the north-west of India. 
But within a year of Alexander’s death the 
people in these conquered provinces revolted. 
Their leader was a young man named Chanda- 
gutta, who was related to the royal family of 
Magadha. He had once been a robber chief,, 
and must have had great abilities, for he suc- 
ceeded in freeing his countrymen and driving 
the Greek invaders out of India. When a 
revolution broke out at Pataliputta, Chanda- 
gutta headed the rebels, who proved victorious ; 
the King was dethroned and put to death 
with all -the members of his family, and Chanda- 
gutta was proclaimed king of Magadha. He 
reigned for twenty-four years, and was a 
capable, though in some ways a harsh, ruler. 
Chandagutta greatly enlarged his dominions 
by conquest, and, having for the first time in 
history brought the greater part of the Indian 
peninsula under the same rule, he may be called 
the first Emperor of India. He was succeeded by 
his son, Bindusara, who reigned for twenty-eight 
years, but of whom very little is known. 
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The great Indian Empire, founded by Chanda- 
gutta, was now inherited by his grandson, Aspka, 
who ascended the throne in the year 273 B. c. 
Like his father and grandfather, Asoka was 
brought up in the faith of the Brahmins: He 
proved himself a wise and just ruler, and during 
his reign of forty years did much for the welfare 
of his vast dominions. 

In the thirteenth year of his reign Asoka 
made war on Ealinga, a kingdom bordering 
upon the Bay of Bengal. There was a great 
deal of fighting and bloodshed before Kalinga 
was subdued. Those slain in battle numbered 
a hundred thousand, while many more were 
carried away captive or died of disease. In 
the end Asoka ’s army was victorious, -and 
Kalinga became a province of the Indian 
Empire'. 

When we read the lives of the great con- 
querors whose names have become famous in 
Jiistory — Alexander, Napoleon, and others — we 
see how success increased their thirst for.conquest. 
Regardless of the misery that follows the track 
of an invading army, they continued to plan 
fresh campaigns, always longing for more lands 
to subdue. 

Far other was the efi^ect of conquest on the 
Indian King. Asoka was stricken to the heart 
by the thought of the misery he had caused 
in Kalinga, and the results of his remorse were 
far-reaching. How is it that we know so much 
of the thoughts of this Indian King, who lived 
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more than two thousand years ago ? When 
Asoka issued his edicts, or proclamations, he 
ordered them to be cut on rocks and stone pillars. 
Throughout the length and breadth of India 
. these ’ancient monuments are found, engraved 
with the words of the great Emperor Asoka. 

Some of the inscriptions are on tall, graceful 
pillars, often beautifully decorated with carvings 
of flowers and animals ; some are cut on rocks 
and caves, in wild, deserted spots, overspread by 
a tangled network of jungle. For a long time 
no one understood these records, for they are 
written in a forgotten language. By degrees, 
however, after careful and patient study, scholars 
learnt to read them. Thus it comes about that, 
at the present day, the actual words of Asoka 
can be traced and their meaning understood. 
How strange it seems that these rock-cut Tetters 
should be able to tell us the thoughts that were 
in the King’s mind so many centuries ago ! 

One of the most interesting of the edicts 
was published four years after the conquest of 
Kalinga, and we learn of the deep sorrow 
and regret” felt by “His Sacred Majesty” 
for the misery he had caused by the war. In 
the words of the King, “One hundred and 
fifty thousand persons were carried away 
captive, one htmdred thousand were slain, and 
many times that number perished.” Asoka 
goes on to tell us of the remorse he felt for 
having conquered Kalinga, “because the con- 
quest of a country previously unconquered 
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iiivolve.' tile slaughter, death, and carrying 
away captive of the people.” He regrets ‘that 
there should be holy men and other innocent 
persons who, as a result of the war,, have 
suffered misfortune and hardship. But the 
most important announcement of this edict is 
tiiat ‘‘ Directly after the annexation of Kalinga, 
began His Sacred Majesty’s zealous protection 
of the Law of Piety, his love of that Law, and 
his giving instruction in that law.” The ‘Law 
of Rety’ to which the King refers is the 
Doctrine of the Buddha. This, then, was the 
result of Asoka’s remorse — he adopted the Faith 
which seeks, not to kill, but to spare life, which 
aims at bringing happiness to all living creatures. 
His sorrow for having been the cause of suffering 
to innocent people was not an empty, passing 
regret,’ for, from the day that he embraced 
the Faith of the Buddha, Asoka did all in his 
power to promote the pappiness and welfare 
of his people. “ All men are my children,” says 
Asoka, “and just as I desire for my children 
that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness in both this world and the next, 
so also I desire the same for all men.” In 
speaking of the unsubdued tribes on the borders 
of the empire, Asoka desires that they should 
not be afraid of him, that they should trust him, 
and should receive from him happiness, not 
sorrow. Was not this King, who conquered 
liimself, far greater than those rulers who 
conquered nations and kingdoms, and left behind 
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thein the remembrance of untold sorrow and 
misery ? 

For two and a half years after his conversion 
Asoka^'as a lay disciple ; then he entered the 
Order, and from that time fulfilled the double 
duties of monk and ruler of a vast empire. He 
worked hard for the good of his people, and 
in many ways improved their condition. Roads 
and bridges were made, wells were dug, and 
trees planted. Rest-houses were built along 
all the high roads, and arrangements made for 
the comfort of travellers. Hospitals, both for 
men and animals, were established in all parts of 
the empire. Perhaps you may not know that 
Buddhists were the first people to build hospitals, 
and to give special attention to the care of the 
sick. To this day there are animal hospit;p,ls in 
several places in India — memorials of the 
Buddhists’ kindness to animals. 

Asoka did a great deal for the bodily w^eliare 
of his people, but the best gift he could make 
them was, he thought, instruction ' in -the 
Buddha’s doctrine. So he sent teachers into all 
parts of the Empire, for Buddhism had not, as 
yet, spread over the whole of the Indian Penin- 
sula. Laws were made to insure the keeping of 
the Buddha’s precepts, especially with regard 
to the kind treatment of animals. Beasts were 
no longer to be slaughtered for sacrifice, and it 
was forbidden to kill certain kinds of birds and 
animals which were of no use for food. The Royal 
Hunt was abolished, and the King, instead of 
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going on hunting expeditions, as he had been 
used to do before his convei’sion, made' pil- 
grimages to the sacred places of the Buddhists. 
Twice he visited the birthplace of the Buddha, 
where he erected a pillar with the inscription, 
“Here was the Holy One born.” Asoka made 
pilgrimages to the scenes of the chief events in 
the Buddha’s life — ^the sacred Bo-tree beneath 
which Gotama obtained wisdom, the Jet a 
Monastery where so much of his teaching was 
given, and the sala grove at Kusinara, where 
the Buddha passed away. Many monasteries 
and stupas were erected by Asoka, and near the 
sacred Bo-tree he built a beautiful temple whose 
remains can still be traced. 

Though Asoka was so attached to the faith 
he had adopted, he always showed •a tolerant 
spirit toward those who professed different 
beliefs. One of his edicts on the subject of 
toleration begins thus : “ His Sacred and 

Gracious Majesty does reverence to men of all 
sects.” In accordance v/ith the BuddhVs teach- 
ing Asoka valued right conduct above forms 
and ceremonies ; that a man should act up to his 
beliefs was, he thought, the thing of chief 
importance. 

During Asoka’s reign a great church council 
was held at Pataliputta. At this council the 
Buddhist Scriptures were recited, and the 
Doctrine clearly laid down, for there had been 
heresies and divisions in the Buddhist Church 
as in all other religious communities. This was 
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the Jhird council held by the elders of the Church 
since the Buddha’s death. 

Wot content with having established the 
Faith^in his own dominions, Asoka now set 
forward a scheme for spreading the Buddha’s 
teaching in foreign lands. Think of the vast 
size of such an undertaking in days when the 
means of travelling were so different from 
those of our own time ! Missionaries were 
dispatched to the Himalayan region and the 
border lands to the north-west of the Empire, 
with the result that, in time, the Faith pene- 
trated intO' Tibet, China, Mongolia, Korea, and 
Japan, in which places it still flourishes. 
Missions were also sent into Western Asia, 
Eastern Europe, and even to Northern Africa. 
To the Island of Ceylon, Asoka sent Ms son 
{or, as some say, his younger brother) Mahinda, 
who had joined the Order of Monks twelve 
years before. Mahinda landed in Ceylon with 
a band of monks, and was well received by 
the King, who, before long, became a convert 
to Buddhism, many of his subjects following 
his example. The capital of Ceylon was, in 
those days, Anuradhapura, and there the King 
built a great monastery and a magnificent 
dagaba, which is still to be seen. 

Mahinda passed the remainder of his life in 
Ceylon. Not far from Anuradhapura is a 
beautiful hill, standing high above the sur- 
rounding plains; on the western slope of this 
hill a little chamber has been hollowed out of 
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the rock ; this quiet retreat, far removed from 
the din of the great city, was Mahinda’s study. 
Here also, he died, after a long life spent in 
labouring for the good of others. • 

You will remember that, when the Buddha 
first learned the wisdom which enabled him to 
become a teacher of mankind, he was seated, 
meditating, under a peepul-tree on the borders 
of the Uruvela jungle. This tree, since called 
the Bo-tree, or Tree of "Wisdom, was looked upon 
with great veneration, for was it not beneath 
its branches that the Buddha entered into the 
Great Peace! It was natural that the new 
converts in Ceylon should wish to plant a cutting 
of the sacred tree, and they sent to King Asoka. 
to beg for a branch. The King’s daughter,, 
who had entered the Order, came ’to Ceylon 
with a band of nuns, and brought the precious 
cutting with her. It was planted at Anuradha- 
pura, where it grew and flourished, and there 
it is still to be seen — the oldest histoj.’ical tree, 
in the world. The monks who live in one of 
the old monasteries still carefully tend the tree 
now over two thousand years old, which they 
treasure as a memorial of their beloved Master. 
There is now little to be seen of the once magni- 
ficent city of Anuradhapura, for most of it lies 
buried beneath a network of jungle. 

Though Buddhism may differ in many ways 
from our own creed, we cannot but reverence 
a Faith which has been the guiding light of 
so many of our fellow-men. Like Asoka, let 
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us honour those, of whatever sect, who follow 
the truth which has been given them. 

A man who was seeking the Truth once went 
to the Buddha and asked him : “ Where, in the 
midst of this troubled river of life, encompassed 
by death and decay, can I find an island — a 
refuge from the evil of the world ? ” There is 
an island, the Buddha told him, where death has 
no power — ^Mrvana, the everlasting Peace. And 
since those words were spoken many myriads 
of men and women have steei-ed their course for 
that ‘ other shore,’ secure in the Buddha’s promise 
that there they shall find Peace ! 
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